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“With Prayerfulness and Magnanimity” 


We Await the Supreme Court Decision 


Don C. SHOEMAKER 


In North Carolina Education 


Oe day in January, 1953 when 
the Joint Finance Committee of the 
North Carolina General Assembly 
was glumly examining a budget cal- 
culated to run into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars, a sad-eyed legisla- 
tor turned to Assistant Budget-Di- 
rector Dave Coltrane and said: 
“We have one of these school 
segregation suits in my county. It’s 
going to cost us $1,000,000—if the 
suit is upheld—to equalize the 
schools. But our legal debt limit is 
$600,000. We could do everything 
constitutionally possible and still we 
vould be $400,000 short. What I 
want to know is, who would be re- 
sponsible for the $400,000?” 
Coltrane said nothing. There was 
a long silence. Then one committee 
member spoke up, after heaving a 
sigh, and said, barely audibly, ‘May 
we not hope and pray that the Su- 
preme Court will give us a favor- 
able response to your question?” 
That was all. As if in embarrass- 
ment, the committee quickly turned 
to something else. For in a few 
words a legislator had voiced the 
hope probably shared by most Tar 
Heels about a subject few care to 
face squarely—the hope that some- 
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how the Supreme Court, in its de- 
cision now again delayed, would 
uphold the ‘‘separate but equal” 
doctrine and give North Carolina a 
chance to work out its school segre- 
gation problem within the ancient 
social pattern. 

An editorial appeared recently in 
the influential Greensboro Daily 
News commenting on the Supreme 
Court’s apparent fumbling for a 
middleground solution on the side 
of gradualism. 

“Whatever the Court's decision,” 
said the editorial, ‘the South, still 
torn by old frustrations but moving 
out of poverty and economic malad- 
justment, must use every bit of good 
judgment, restraint, and coolhead- 
edness at its command. The South 
must approach the decision with 
prayerfulness and magnanimity.”’ 

So, without saying it out loud, 
North Carolinians seem to be argu- 
ing: 
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“All right, so there are three pos- 
sible solutions before the Court: 
(1) outlaw segregation at once; 
(2) outlaw it in principle, but give 
the 17 segregation states time to ad- 
just; (3) retain the ‘separate but 
equal’ dictum—which we'd like, but 
doubt we'll get. Maybe we could 
grow to live with the second alter- 
native after a while.” 

Actually the Tar Heel State has a 
progressive record in the area of 
race relations. It has taken effective 
steps to equalize its school facilities. 
It took a further step last October 
3 when a new bond issue of 
$50,000,000 was authorized by a 
vote of the people. One of the ad- 
mitted objectives of this referendum 
was to bring about nearer equaliza- 
tion. North Carolina made available 
$100,000,000 for new buildings— 
probably the greater part of it for 
Negroes, who constitute only 26.5 
percent of the population. Much of 
this expenditure is made in the san- 
guine belief that the Supreme Court 
will not upset segregation—not at 
once, anyway. 


PRIDE IN SCHOOLS 
A great deal is at stake here in 
what is perhaps the most education- 
minded of the southern states. One 
of the stakes is a passionate pride 
in public-school progress. Every 
would-be legislator is a ‘friend of 
the school,” and candidates for gov- 
ernor habitually promise the Caro- 
lina moon itself to the numerous, 
single-minded, and smartly-led edu- 
cation forces. 
As for segregation, it is embed- 
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ded in the Constitution, but the 
segregation clause is followed by = | 
another which says: “There shall be 
no discrimination in favor of, or to 
the prejudice of, either race.” 

While North Carolina’s schools 
are far from equal in physical plant 
and curriculum (many city schools, 
for instance, no matter the racial 
membership, are superior to country 
schools, because of municipal tax 
supplements), some elements of 
discrimination ‘‘to the prejudice of” 
the minority race have been abolish- 
ed. Negro teachers, of whom there 
are 7872 in North Carolina, actu- 
ally are paid more—$80 a year on 
the average classroom level—than 
white teachers! This is because 98 
percent of Negro elementary teach- 
ers, many of whom took advantage 
of wartime opportunities to improve 
their certification, hold Class A cer- 
tificates. 

Another stake is the tolerably 
good race relations which steadily 
bring the Negro and the white into 
closer civic contact. A Negro, Dr. 
Harold Trigg, is a member of the 
State Board of Education, a posi- 
tion which is probably the highest 
ranking post of its kind held by a 
Negro in the South. Educational op- 
portunity has improved for Negro 
college students, who now may en- 
ter some specialized schools, such 
as the law school at the formerly 
all-white (although it had Negro 
students during Reconstruction ' 
days!) University of North Caro- 
lina. The state maintains five teach- 
er, technical, and liberal arts col- 
leges for Negroes. Negro participa- 
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tion in the public schools at the all- 
important high-school level is nigh 
onto phenomenal. There was a 75.8 
percent increase in Negro high 
schools in the last seven years 
against a white increase of 43 per- 
cent. In fact, for all schools, ele- 
mentary and secondary, the Negro’s 
proportion of nearly 30 percent of 
the total enrolment is in excess of 
his population ratio. 

Still and all, North Carolina is a 
rural state, standing only 40th in 
urban population, with no really 
large cities and no real urban com- 
plex. This makes for conservatism 
in race matters as in other things. 
And in this respect there are three 
North Carolinas, not one. 

A prominent layman, who has 
been in the forefront of the educa- 


tion movement most of his adult 


life, fears that summary outlawing 
of segregation would “‘derange and 
turn upside down” the whole pa- 
tiently constructed school system. 
But he points out that the reactions 
would probably vary geographically. 

In what there is left of the “black 
belt’’ in North Carolina—the few 
counties where the Negroes are still 
in the majority—integration at any 
time in the foreseeable future would 
be extremely disruptive. It would 
probably lead to a rash of inade- 
quate “‘private’’ schools for whites, 
leaving the state holding the educa- 
tional bag—and the buildings. In- 
dustrial Piedmont North Carolina is 
less race-conscious, Integration, if 
it were faced as bounden necessity, 
might be achieved in time. The west- 
¢rn mountain counties, some of 
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them traditionally = Republican, 
sparsely populated, and remote, and 
a few of them almost ‘‘lily white,” 
might take the end of segregation 
in stride—again, only after a time. 

Thus it might well be in certain 
defined areas of North Carolina that 
what has been called the South's 
“impending crisis’ could be re- 
solved in time. How much time? 
Until recently, some Southerners 
measured racial relations in geologic 
progressions. Today the South as a 
whole is in rapid flux, and North 
Carolina with it. 

THE AWAKENED CONSCIENCE 

Last year when South Carolina 
drove a renascent Ku-Klux Klan 
from Columbus County into the 
federal pokey, the scourging of the 
hooded gang was not so much a 
matter of the firm hand of the law 
as of the awakened conscience of 
the people, directed in part by two 
country newspaper editors, Willard 
Cole and Horace Carter, who won a 
Pulitzer Prize for their pains. On the 
other hand, when Roman Catholic 
Bishop Vincent Waters of the Ra- 
leigh diocese recently banned segre- 
gation in the churches under his 
administration, there was, in one 
parish in Eastern North Carolina, a 
little viclence and much angry defi- 
ance—which, however, has simmer- 
ed down. 

North Carolinians have a cold 
horror of violence and a certain re- 
spect for the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The state is candid 
enough to concede that in education 
it has given the Negro the short end 
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of the stick; hence the bond issue 
will be utilized whether or not the 
Supreme Court strikes down segre- 
gation. 

Spending or planning to spend 
perhaps 45 to 50 percent of state 
building funds for a Negro minor- 
ity of 26 percent, North Carolina 
thinks it is doing right well on its 
own to meet the problem within its 
accustomed social system. Whether 
this would be enough to suit the 
Court—whether North Carolina’s 
“separate-but-equal” efforts would 
go down, on the other hand, with 
those of the rest of the South 
(which has been more laggard and 
which has more serious racial prob- 
lems )—is any man’s guess. 


Elsewhere in the South 
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Even separation, as the conserva- 
tives wearily and publicly admitted 
in the 1953 General Assembly, can 
be a punishing fiscal burden, since 
it is estimated that $300,000,000 
would be needed to do a thorough- 
going job of equalization. 

Unlike some of its neighbors, and 
perhaps only because it is more 
phlegmatic, North Carolina has not 
attempted to anticipate the Supreme 
Court by making threats or prepar- 
ing to dismantle its precious school 
system. It is merely watching and 
waiting and hoping—that it be al- 
lowed to work things out for itself, 
but suspecting that the “Nine Old 
Men” may shorten its elbow 
room. ® 


GeoraiA, while still refusing to accept the possibility of in- 
tegration, is building new schools in an effort to provide 
Negroes with “equal” facilities. Governor Talmadge said 
that his latest count showed 781 new structures under way 
or in the final stages of planning. 

Mississippi, also refusing the possibility of mixing the 
races, completely rewrote its state laws to provide for 
separate but equal scholastic opportunities for both races. 
It has created an Education Finance Committee which will 
have $5,000,000 a year to spend on new school buildings 
for Negro and white children. 


Wem 


PIONEERING in the removal of racial barriers is Saint Louis 
University, an institution “which faces more South than 
North in its racial pattern.” Although the public schools in 
St. Louis still operate on a segregated basis, the University 
has admitted Negro students since 1944 and at present 
has three Negro faculty members, Benjamin Fine recently 
reported in the New York Times. 





Diplomats of the Midnight Oil 


The Fulbright Program at Close ial 


Davip B. WooLincER 


In Institute of International Education News Bulletin 


tre five years of work with 
committees concerned with the pre- 
liminary selections of candidates for 
Fulbright and other awards for for- 
eign study and research, the oppor- 
tunity that I had last spring to visit 
those countries in Europe to which 
our young scholars have been going 
was keenly anticipated. I started out 
in April, in order to reach the vari- 
ous countries in which students re- 
lated to the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education were studying 
while they were still at their univer- 
sities, institutes, and academies. By 
the end of June I had talked with 
scores of student grantees and with 
many of their professors and super- 
visors. 

A visit to Oxford, with arrange- 
ments in the hands of a group of 
Fulbright scholars there, was a 
memorable occasion. It would seem 
that mature American students have 
few adjustments to make in settling 
into the British university system, 
where academic selfreliance and a 
taste for independent research and 
study are encouraged. 

Students in London, some of 
whom were engaged in research at 
renowned institutions and research 
centers, were unanimously enthu- 
siastic over the quality of instruction 
and the rich store of research ma- 
terials available to them. Students in 
provincial universities were cqually 
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reassuring. Several of the grantees 
reported to me that they were get- 
ting unexpected insights into inter- 
national relations and comparative 
government as the result of the 
strongly felt need to hold their own 
in discussions with British people at 
all levels of society. They find that 
the political awareness of the British 
people is impressive, but that the 
bases for judgment on many aspects 
of U. S. life are often unreliable. 
Too frequently the conceptions of 
the United States are based on slant- 
cd, inadequate, and, sometimes, sen- 
sational information. 

Such experience underscores the 
value of a program which places 
young representative Americans 
from all parts of this country in 
British communities as settled per- 
sons rather than as transient tour- 
ists or as military or diplomatic 
personnel. Because the American 
student lives in the British economy 
and associates with English people 
in their daily life, he is able to es- 
tablish the kind of friendships and 
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working relationships which can 
and do counteract the distorted pic- 
ture of the United States all too 
prevalently held abroad—even by 
those who share with us a common 
cultural heritage and tradition. It 
was generally felt by the grantees 
that any anti-American sentiment 
encountered was not personal but 
was vaguely directed at government 
policies which are not fully under- 
stood abroad. 

At the Hague and Brussels I met 
with representatives of the U.S. 
Educational Commissions and other 
officials interested in educational 


and cultural programs. Warm assur- 
ances of appreciation of the ex- 
change programs and of the quality 
of the grantees from this country 


were given on all sides. The experi- 
ence of the Fulbright Commissions 
in the Netherlands and Belgium has 
been a singularly happy one insofar 
as the student grantees are concern- 
ed. The assimilation of the Ameri- 
can scholars into the Dutch and Bel- 
gian universities has been happy 
and quick. Grantees expressed 
pleasure at the hospitality they had 
received. 

My visit to Germany was timed 
to enable me to attend a meeting of 
the newly constituted U. S. Educa- 
tional Commission in Bonn. Prep- 
arations then were in hand for the 
reception of more than 200 U. S. 
Fulbright students due to arrive in 
Germany in September as the first 
contingent of grantees under the 
new program with that country. In 
Munich I visited with a group of 
Institute-sponsored scholars study- 
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ing on grants from the Ministry of 
Education of Bavaria. I noted espe- 
cially the language proficiency they 
had gained. All had made substan- 
tial progress in their studies and 
were sad to be coming to the end 
of their stay abroad. 

The American student who lives 
in a German community at this time 
is privileged to witness one of the 
most amazing reconstructions in his- 
tory. A nation which less than 10 
years ago stood in ruins and hope- 
less misery is rapidly becoming the 
most prosperous in Europe in terms 
of industrial productivity and eco- 
nomic strength. Students in the 
social sciences will find in post- 
war Germany many phenomenons 
worthy of investigation. 

In Vienna, to which I traveled 
from Munich, I was able to meet 
with educational leaders and Ful- 
bright students. The students who 
were studying at the University and 
at the Academy of Music were for 
the most part pleased with the 
facilities and teaching afforded 
them. 

My next stop was Rome, where 
I was able to meet over 50 student 
grantees as well as officials of vari- 
ous Italian ministries concerned 
with cultural and educational pro- 
grams. This year for the first time 
American students of voice in Rome 
were being trained at the Opera 
School of the Royal Opera House 
and appeared, in September, in a 
production of “La Boheme’”’ at the 
Opera Festival in Spoleto. During 
June there was an exhibition in 
Rome of paintings of 14 Fulbright 
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grantees. Throngs of Italians at- 
tended and the newspaper reports 
were most favorable. 

In Florence the student grantees 
are under the supervision of the 
director of the U. S. Information 
Service in that city. Like two others 
in similar posts in Italy, he is a 
former Fulbright scholar in that 
country. Able young American stu- 
dents who have continued their 
graduate studies in foreign univer- 
sities would seem to be ideal repre- 
sentatives in the field of cultural re- 
lations. 

In Zurich I had a conference with 
officials of the agency coordinating 
Swiss university scholarships for 
foreign nationals. Here again, satis- 
faction was voiced with the quality 


of the candidates sponsored annu- 
ally by the Institute. 

In France I met with embassy of- 
ficials and representatives of the 


Fulbright Commission. I visited 
student grantees of both the Ful- 
bright and French government pro- 
grams, and with university faculty 
members engaged by the Fulbright 
Commission to assist grantees in 
their projects, The program with 
France is now well established and 
functions smoothly: Recognition has 
been given to the desirability of 
placing graduating seniors in pro- 
vincial universities where their 
orientation to the French language 
and culture is more complete than is 
possible in the cosmopolitan capital. 
While it was recognized that 
grantees in language and literature 
would probably continue to predom- 
inate, hope was expressed that there 
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would be a wider representation of 
disciplines among the grantees. Sat- 
isfaction was expressed with the im- 
proving quality of French language 
preparation of the students. Now, 
thanks to the counseling of Ful- 
bright Program advisers and stimu- 
lation by college teachers of French, 
the majority of student grantees 
have had at least four years of col- 
lege French. 

This points up the need, which 
has been observed in Italy, and will 
probably arise in Germany, for the 
development of greater interest in 
the study of the Italian and German 
languages. Not enough American 
college students are learning the 
languages of these two countries. 

The latter part of my trip was 
spent in northern Europe. Between 
Norway, Finland, Denmark, and 
Sweden more than 50 awards for 
American graduate students are of- 
fered annually under the Fulbright 
and other programs. The relaxation 
of the language requirements in this 
area is considerable and the inten- 
sive language training provided to 
grantees makes it possible for seri- 
ous students to command a working 
knowledge of the tongue within a 
few months after arrival. 

There are still formidable ob- 
stacles to the cultural and intellec- 
tual cooperation with other coun- 
tries so much to be desired. Never- 
theless great gains are being made. 
Much more needs to be done in the 
many areas of educational and cul- 
tural interchange. In the ever-grow- 
ing recognition of this need lie hope 
and encouragement. « 





When, if Not Now? Who, if Not You? 
I Shoot an Arrow 


MAURICE M, Myers 


In Los Angeles School Journal 


) 

IKE many other teachers these 
days I am angry. Not peeved, 
piqued, annoyed, or irritated—just 
plain angry! 

Why? Who wouldn’t be angry 
after many years of working at a job 
for which he had trained five years 
in college plus countless additional 
hours in night and summer classes, 
in-service training courses and pro- 
fessional meetings, only to be told 
that he was doing a poor job. Do- 
ing his job worse than it was being 
done a quarter of a century ago by 
people with only a high-school di- 
ploma or a two-year college course? 

I boil along with my breakfast 
coffee as I glance at headlines like 
these: “Los Angeles Schools Fail to 
Teach the 3 R’s.”’ “Citizens Demand 
Better Education for Children.” 
“Progressive Education Fails to 
Meet Needs of Industry Says Noted 
Businessman.” 

I hear the same story on the 
radio, and when I go out for a social 
evening and am introduced to a 
stranger, he proceeds to entertain 
me in a fashion that begins like 
this: 

“So you're a teacher. Well, well, 
now tell me. Why don’t they teach 
anything in the California schools?” 

Yes, like many other teachers 
with whom I've talked, these things 
make me angry. But worse than 
that, they frighten me. No, I am 
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not joking. I am deadly serious. 
Here is why these attacks on the 
schools frighten me: 

First, although there has always 
been criticism of the schools, it ap- 
pears to me that in the years since 
the war, it has undergone a dis- 
tinct change. It has steadily in- 
creased in proportion and has be- 
come increasingly virulent. Second, 
and most alarming to me, is the 
attitude of teachers in general to- 
ward such criticism. Most of us 
simply ignore these criticisms, or 
we tend to take them for granted 
on the assumption that there are 
always a few disgruntled people 
who will find fault with the schools. 


DANGER TO THE SCHOOLS 

I believe that the present situa- 
tion is more serious than most of us 
think. I am convinced that our na- 
tion’s schools are in grave danger 
and I believe that the number of 
people who feel that the schools are 
failing to do their job properly is 
greater than most of us imagine. 
True, much of the criticism may 
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be just “talk” or “needling,” the 
kind of thing we have learned from 
past experience to expect. But much 
of it is, I believe, the expression of 
a sincere, if misguided, feeling that 
something is seriously wrong with 
our schools. 

We and countless other citizens 
know these charges to be largely 
untrue, yet we fail to answer them, 
to defend ourselves, or to correct 
the misconceptions. We may be 
public servants but we are not 
slaves. We are not compelled to 
labor away at our appointed tasks 
with bowed heads, downcast eyes, 
and mute lips. We are professional 
people, we are educated and intelli- 
gent, we know the facts. We have 
the right to stand on our own feet, 
look our critics in the eye and speak 
the truth proudly and fearlessly. 


TEACHERS FAIL TO DEFEND 


Yet we do not do so. We meekly 
turn both checks and submit to pub- 
lic slapping. Such an attitude is 
neither conducive to public respect 
nor to personal pride. 

No other profession that I know 
of would submit itself to such 
abuse. Why, then, do we? There are 
those who consider it beneath their 
personal and professional dignity to 
reply. There are those who are be- 
wildered by the multiplicity and 
virulence of these attacks. And alas! 
I fear there are those who subscribe 
to the philosophy that where there 
is smoke there's fire. Whatever our 
reasons for not raising our voices in 
our own behalf, we should be aware 
that a failure to do so is apt to be 


construed by our critics as an ad- 
mission of the truth of their accusa- 
tions. 

Who are the people who so vig- 
orously attack the schools? We have, 
of course, been warned about the 
strong subversive element in our 
country that is out to smash our 
schools as a major objective in a 
campaign to destroy American de- 
mocracy. But business and industry 
also are among our critics. ““High- 
school graduates cannot spell or file 
correctly,’ they claim. “The schools 
are not training children for jobs.” 
Taxpayers’, property owners’, and 
manufacturers’ associations are 
among the most active opponents 
of today’s schools. Their reason is 
obvious. Any rise in taxes automati- 
cally diminishes the profits to be 
derived from income property, busi- 
nesses, and factories. Paradoxically, 
these two groups—the members of 
the associations and the leaders in 
business and industry—are largely 
composed of the same individuals. 
Thus we find individuals, as busi- 
nessmen and manufacturers, calling 
for more vocational training and, 
in a second breath, as taxpayers, de- 
manding a halt to increased moneys 
for the schools with which to do it. 


THE GROUP TO APPROACH 

Another group of our critics is 
that composed of disgruntled par- 
ents. This group is unorganized and 
without leadership, but I believe it 
to be potentially the most danger- 
ous. It is from this group that the 
two foregoing groups receive their 
ammunition and it is to this group 
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that the others appeal for support at 
the polls. It is with this group that 
we, as teachers, can work most satis- 
factorily to rebuild public confi- 
dence in our schools. 

I believe our failure is in not 
keeping the public informed of our 
progress in the field of education. 
The simple fact is that most people 
do not know what we are trying to 
do and do not understand the meth- 
ods by which we are trying to ac- 
complish our objectives. It is true 
that the schools, through the media 
of open house and parent-teacher 
associations, have made a valiant 
effort to inform the public of these 
things but without outstanding suc- 
cess. Parents, usually the very ones 
who should do so, just won't come 
to school. Those who do are usually 
friendly toward the school and un- 
derstand what is being done there. 
Contacts with the others are usually 
made when their children are in 
trouble, and are frequently more 
productive of animosity than of co- 
operative understanding. 

I believe that the individual 
teacher is the key factor in winning 
the public over to the side of the 
school. Just as the individual Ameri- 
can tourist is a representative of the 
United States in foreign countries 
and his words and actions are con- 
sidered typical of all Americans, so 
is the individual teacher the repre- 
sentative of all schools and teachers 
in the social group in which he 
moves. 

Sad but true it is, that many of us 
fail to recognize this. We like to 
feel that when three-fifteen comes, 
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we sink into the anonymity of be- 
ing private citizens. In a sense, 
among strangers, this is possible, 
but not among friends and acquain- 
tances. Yet it is here that we are in- 
clined to “let down our hair.” Fre- 
quently we make critical remarks 
concerning our school, its adminis- 
tration, its faculty, or its student 
body. Among these friends and ac- 
quaintances are probably many par- 
ents of children in the school. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously they are 
apt to take these remarks as apply- 
ing also to their children’s schools. 


FOES OR ALLIES? 

It is these friends and acquain- 
tances who may become either our 
foes or our allies in the struggle for 
the survival of the American school 
system. Think of the tremendous 
possibilities for good that lie within 
this group. Assuming that each Los 
Angeles teacher has at least 10 
friends and acquaintances whose 
understanding and support he se- 
cures, here is a group numbering 
close to half a million. Project the 
possibilities on still farther. If each 
of this group influences a like num- 
ber, our supporters will run into the 
millions. Imagine what it would 
mean to the schools to have such an 
army of friends who are intelligent- 
ly informed about their schools! 
Such friends would not easily be 
swayed by the exaggerated publicity 
sponsored by selfcentered and sub- 
versive groups. 

You think this a pipe dream? Im- 
possible? I say definitely not. It is 
not merely a possibility but a cer- 
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tainty! It can be done! It must be 
done! But it will not be done unless 
and until each teacher assumes his 
responsibility as a representative of 
the teaching profession and realizes 
that he is not only a teacher of chil- 
dren but also a teacher of adults. 
To accomplish these results, it is 
neither necessary nor desirable that 
one become a fanatic. Results such 
as those desired are best achieved 
through friendly discussion. It is 
better to leave a few seeds of 
thought in the minds of your listen- 
ers than to engulf them and try to 
beat them down with a tirade of 
arguments, Like all human institu- 
tions, the schools are not perfect. 
Certainly we have our weaknesses. 
Admit them in a matter-of-fact way. 


On the Firing Line 


Emphasize our strengths. Point out 
the inconsistencies in the criticisms. 
Warn them against the all-too-com- 
mon practice of generalizing from 
isolated instances. It will be your 
calm, authoritative, professional 
manner that will impress your hear- 
ers as much as what you say. Refer 
them to current literature that will 
explain to them the aspects of edu- 
cation they do not understand. 
Yes, we, the teachers, know that 
we are doing a good job, but that is 
not enough. The public needs to be 
convinced of it too. And it can be. 
This is no time for false modesty. 
Too long we have hidden our light 
under the bushel. Now is the time 
for us to win friends and influence 
people! e 


@ DuRING the next two or three years, due to financial 
troubles in education, most or all of our extracurricular ac- 
tivities are going to be more or less on the defensive. 
Which is another way of saying that sponsors and member 
participants will have to, as never before, evaluate and im- 
prove their particular interest or activity—Editorial in 
School Activities. 


@ THE most readily discernible pressures [on education} at 
the state level come from the pruners, the prudes, the 
patrioteers, and the promoters. In the same order they are 
concerned with money, morals, Moscow, and ‘“mooching.” 
Their activities make us tense and they make us tired.— 
Arthur Corey. 


@ MopDERN education will always be on the defensive if it 
waits for criticisms from those who are hostile to its 
philosophy before it moves to correct the defects resulting 
from mass education.—Sidney Hook. 





It’s Easy to Get Caught in a Squeeze 


The Hazards of Local Politics in School 
Business Administration 


WILLIAM C. REAVIS 


In School Business Affairs 


J nt public-school business man- 
ager holds a position which is vul- 
nerable to local political pressure 
and interference. The reason for 
this is the fact that he is responsible 
for the annual spending of a large 
sum of public money for a public 
service. On the one hand the gen- 
eral public expects him to secure the 
greatest possible values from the tax 
dollars spent for the schools. On 
the other hand, some local dealers 
and vendors feel that they are en- 
titled to profit from the spending of 
the public funds at least to the ex- 
tent that they can sell equipment 
and supplies for the use of the 
schools. 

These local citizens not infre- 
quently want the school business on 
their own terms. They are often un- 
willing to engage in competitive 
bidding with outside dealers and 
firms on the ground that the tax 
money should be spent locally. As a 
result the business manager often 
finds himself caught in a squeeze 
between the public interest and the 
dealers who look to the school’s 
business as their vested right. 

In school communities where this 
condition prevails, the business 
manager incurs the criticism and 
opposition of those who resort to 
petty politics in their business rela- 
tions with the schools. Unless pur- 
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chasing policies are adopted, pub- 
licized, and rigidly adhered to by 
the board of education, the business 
manager may find himself subject 
both to public criticism and to 
frontal attack from persons with 
selfish interests. 

Good business administration is 
both an educational service and a 
phase of civic education. The stu- 
dents in the schools are likely to get 
their first impressions of public ser- 
vices and the methods by which 
public business is transacted from 
the business methods of the schools. 
If the service of the business man- 
ager is poor and the teachers are dis- 
satisfied with the materials furnish- 
ed, their feelings will no doubt be 
conveyed to the students with the 
result that an attitude of suspicion 
is created toward the conduct of 
school business. This attitude may 
be intensified from the criticisms of 
disappointed local dealers whose 
views are freely communicated to 
school patrons and relayed to their 
children in conversing about school 
affairs. Students may therefore be 
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contaminated with the erroneous 
impression that public business is 


not conducted primarily in the pub-” 


lic interest because of the suspicion 
created by dissatisfied users of 
school materials and disappointed 
vendors of school equipment and 
supplies. 

Since the potential hazards de- 
scribed exist, both the board of 
education and the business execu- 
tive must exercise the greatest cau- 
tion in obtaining values in purchases 
and in avoiding unwarranted criti- 
cism of the business methods em- 
ployed. To this end it is essential 
that business be conducted in ac- 
cordance with sound policies adopt- 
ed by the school board and inter- 
preted to the public. Not to do so 
is to subject the business manager to 
hazards to which he is unavoidably 
exposed and to invite the suspicion 
that school business is not conduct- 
ed strictly in the interest of school 
welfare and the supporting public. 

Another hazard to public confi- 
dence in the integrity of school bus- 
iness administration is the tendency 
of firms or vendors competing for 
school business to seek to purchase 
“good will” cheaply with board 
members and school executives by 
giving favors which, if known to 
the public, would create the impres- 
sion of remembrances on birthdays, 
and discounts on purchases. Noth- 
ing may be seriously wrong in ex- 
pressing “good will” through small 
gifts, yet the inference is always 
bad for the recipient. Many boards 
have adopted regulations prohibit- 
ing teachers from accepting such 
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gifts from their pupils who might 
seek similarly to curry favor with 
their teachers If such regulations 
are considered essential in the 
schools, then the board should pro- 
hibit by general policy all such ex- 
pressions of ‘good will’’ as a means 
of safeguarding the integrity of its 
members and its employed person- 
nel in all relations with pupils, par- 
ents, and the general public. 

The extra-legal interference of 
board members in business matters 
occasionally creates serious hazards 
for business managers. Some mem- 
bers may have sought places on 
school boards to influence the ap- 
pointment of personnel, the pur- 
chasing of supplies, and the letting 
of contracts for political purposes. 
Pressure is placed on the business 
manager to favor these board mem- 
bers without providing full infor- 
mation to the entire board. 

If the business manager yields, he 
wins the friendship of the particular 
member or members but at the risk 
of losing the confidence of the other 
members of the board. It is hazard- 
ous to deal in this manner with in- 
dividual board members. When so 
approached, the business manager 
should advise such members that 
they are free to express their views 
in board meetings, but that until 
board policies are modified or com- 
pletely changed there will be no 
deviation from existing policies. 
Such action requires courage on the 
part of the business official, but it is 
the only way to avoid the perils of 
petty politics in the administration 
of school affairs. . 





W hat Happens W hen Freedom is Put on Ice? 


Cultural Freedom and Release of Creativity 


ERNEST O. MELBY 


In The Journal of Social Issues 


J ue American citizen with a 
firm commitment to our traditional 
concepts of freedom finds himself 
currently in a difficult position. If 
he has any degree of awareness of 
the meaning of our tradition he 
will see frequent violations of it on 
every hand. Every day he will ask 
himself, “Why don’t people pro- 
test?” He will think of individuals 
who should know our way of life 
and who would appear to have 
courage as well, but they remain 
silent. He notes that the few who 
differ publicly with Senators Mc- 
Carthy and McCarren are often 
branded as Communists. If he feels 
like speaking out he reasons that if 
he does he will share a fate similar 
to that of others who have pro- 
tested. 

In academic circles there is also a 
curious fog of insecurity, fear, and 
confusion. Somehow the ground 
does not feel solid. In many, per- 
haps most, institutions of higher 
learning one could hardly prove in 
court that it is dangerous to express 
oneself candidly. Yet most people 
do not so express themselves. Those 
who do, exercise great care, and no 
small number of former liberals 
seem anxious to attach themselves to 
a safe orthodoxy. 

There are many viewpoints from 
which the current tendency to de- 
clare a moratorium on the exercise 
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of our freedom might be consider- 
ed. How long can we put freedom 
on ice and still recover it? Or will 
we ever recover it? Are we in 
process of making ourselves into a 
closed society in which every day 
every individual must prove his 
orthodoxy? 

In this brief statement we shall 
consider only the effect of the cur- 
rent trends on creativeness and sci- 
entific forward thrust. For many 
years we have, I think soundly, 
argued that Russian statism would 
ultimately be its own undoing since 
it casts the human mind in chains. 
But why do we think that our own 
kind of thought control is not dam- 
aging to our creativeness? One an- 
swer is that our government is not 
officially telling us what to write or 
what scientific leads to follow. 
True—but how can we live in fear 
of the new and different, on the 
social, political, or economic front. 
without becoming cautious on all 
fronts? 

Those who would violate our tra- 
dition in an effort to save it appear 
to have underestimated the Com- 
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munist menace. They treat it some- 
thing like a disease, believing that 
if we can stamp out every vestige of 
it at home our free society will live. 
In a sense, it is, of course, a disease. 
But it is also an organized world 
force with a great army and tre- 
mendous productive power, enough 
scientific know-how to build a 
hydrogen bomb and to design and 
produce a fighter plane as good as 
any. 

We must win through our free- 
dom in competition with this colos- 
sus. Only the fullest release of our 
productive and creative power can 
enable us to win in this military and 
economic conflict. But even more 
important, the cold war is a battle 
for the minds and hearts of men. In 


the end it is a moral and spiritual 


conflict. Humanity will finally 
choose that pattern of social organi- 
zation which to the greatest extent 
releases the creative capacities of 
people and gives them their great- 
est spiritual and moral triumphs. 

I feel that this is our most chal- 
lenging problem. How can we on 
every front release our creativity to 
the full? On the technological front 
we are in less immediate danger, for 
the present defense efforts, plus 
those of the past, plus our steady 
industrial advance in peace time, 
have given science and technology 
tremendous impetus. But there is a 
serious lag on the human relations 
front created in part by reluctance 
to invest in social science and hu- 
manistic research and development 
and now perhaps most of all by an 
atmosphere of fear and hesitation 
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in our intellectual and academic 
life. 

We are urgently ia need of the 
bold liberalism of the 30's. I would 
like to see groups on our campuses 
and in our communities proud of 
their radicalism the way many of us 
were proud to be Bull Moosers or 
LaFollette supporters in 1912. Our 
present problems will not be solved 
simply by being ignored. All doors 
to solution should be open. Our to- 
tal life as a nation should be open. 
This total life should guard rather 
than penalize the dissenter, the ex- 
plorer, the pioneer, however un- 
popular his proposals may be. We 
should ask only that he show in- 
tegrity, that he not conspire to over- 
throw our government by force and 
that he not interfere with the stu- 
dents’ freedom to learn. 

Unless, however, something hap- 
pens soon to change the climate of 
opinion we can, I fear, be prepared 
to record a barren period of social 
research, experimentation, and pub- 
lic expression. We are not today 
leading the world morally and 
spiritually. This is not because we 
lack the tradition, the ideas, but be- 
cause we are afraid, because our 
public opinion has become hostile 
to new social ideas and most of all 
because intellectuals have folded up 
in the face of these apparent hos- 
tilities. 

We should, it seems to me, be 
ashamed of our timidity. We could 
have spoken out. In fact if we had 
we would all have been safer. The 
mere fact that so few have spoken 
has increased the hazards to us all 
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but most to those who have warned 
about the loss of freedom. 

There is, I believe, no real hazard 
to free expression on a large pro- 
portion of our campuses cxcept a 
psychological one. On my own 
campus I feel confident one can be 
as vital and forward looking as he 
pleases if he avoids conspiracy and 
conducts himself as any teacher 
should. It must be admitted that the 
attitude of the president of the in- 
stitution is of great importance. But 
so is the degree of courage and soli- 
darity exhibited by faculties. In any 
case we shall not advance academic 
freedom by giving way to fear and 
frantic quest for orthodoxy. 

Our first step in academic and in- 
tellectual circles is to overcome our 
fears and to lead. After all, what is 
the role of the intellectual if not to 
lead? But you say, “What about hos- 
tile public opinion?” Here we suf- 
fer the results of our past tragic iso- 
lation. There are substantial sections 
of the public that want us to speak 
out, that are disappointed that we 
have not even become angry over 
the attacks made on our freedom. 
In fact our isolation is in large part 
to blame for our fear. In isolation 
we shall continue to be both timid 
and ineffective. Had we been close 
to our communities in representa- 
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tive fashion we would have had less 
fear and more sense of belonging. 
Our second step is thus to relate 
ourselves effectively to the com- 
munity forces that want to save our 
freedom. 

On the campuses we need vital 
organizations that stimulate new 
ideas. These are important especially 
for our young men and women 
whom we are likely to destroy with 
our present atmosphere if we are 
not careful. It is in fact the long- 
time effect of the current deaden- 
ing atmosphere of more or less self- 
imposed thought control that is 
most dangerous. 

Perhaps what vigorous intellects 
need most of all is a realization that 
the battle for freedom is by no 
means lost. America (in spite of 
Senator McCarthy and the Chicago 
Tribune) is a liberal country. Right- 
ism of the thought control variety is 
noisy but without well-developed 
ideology and unified organization. 
We have little to fear “but fear it- 
self.” But we shall not overcome the 
fear that paralyzes us unless we re- 
late ourselves more vitally to the 
larger community and unless we or- 
ganize on campus and within our 
intellectual group to give each other 
greater sense of group solidarity in 
the struggle for freedom. * 


ot is of the utmost importance for free people to have 
access to reliable data on which their judgments are to be 
based. When a person or an organization can censor the 
areas of inquiry, rule out thinking on a subject because it is 
controversial, then the individuals censored are no longer 
free.—Harold C. Case, president of Boston University. 





How Useful They Are Is up to You 


Textbooks Are Tools 


W. Linwoop CHASE 


In The Instructor 


Juin are classrooms I have 
visited which were so boringly dull 
that I often wondered how those 
teachers could face the prospect of 
spending another dreary day of 
deadly monotony. Then there are 
classrooms so alive, and with such a 
lilt, that it seemed as though chil- 
dren and teachers must come to 
school each day anticipating the new 
adventures ahead of them. Yet, all 
these classrooms use textbooks. 

I have never known a second-rate 
school that made first-rate use of 
textbooks. I have never known a 
first-rate school that made second- 
rate use of textbooks. The way text- 
books are used is indicative of the 
whole educational philosophy of a 
school. The school that turns up 
its nose in disdain at the use of any 
textbook in any study area is one 
which fails to capitalize on a very 
valuable instrument in the learning 
process. The school whose whole 
learning program in any so-called 
subject area is determined by a 
single textbook, or even multiple 
texts, is one which fails to under- 
stand that a textbook is only one 
useful tool among many, one which 
needs to be used to make learning 
and growth rich and fruitful. 

If I were to visit a fifth-grade 
classroom working on a written 
arithmetic assignment, and should 
walk up and down the aisles look- 
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ing over the work only to discover 
every child doing an assignment 
from the same page, I would know 
that good teaching of arithmetic 
was not going on in that classroom. 
There are teachers who believe that 
if any subject in the school curricu- 
lum should follow the textbook, it 
would be arithmetic. I have never 
seen a fifth-grade class where all of 
the children ought to be working 
on the same assignment from an 
arithmetic textbook. Of course, this 
is just another way of saying that 
individual differences must be taken 
into account in arithmetic as in any 
other learning area. On the other 
hand, it does not mean that an 
arithmetic textbook should not be 
used in a fifth grade—only that all 
children are not ready for the same 
book and the same lesson at the 
same time. 

Like any other good textbook an 
arithmetic text is a source, not a 
prescription. It is a guide in learn- 
ing to both teacher and pupil. It 
provides practice materials for the 
development of a skill and further 
practice materials for the mainten- 
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ance of skills. But, there are many 
approaches to understanding and 
development of concepts which 
need to be made quite apart from 
any book, such as the constant use 
of personal experiences of children. 
One does not learn arithmetic in 
order to be able to go on to the next 
lesson in the book. One learns arith- 
metic in order to be able to under- 
stand the world in which he lives 
and to participate in the life that is 
all about him. 

Over a long period of years, re- 
search in spelling has given us lists 
of words, carefully graded through 
the best knowledge we have, which 
have been put into spelling books 
for classroom instruction. It has 
been assumed that these are the 
words that children need and want 
to use in their writing. These are 
useful lists to learn and to use in 
checking children’s spelling achieve- 
ment. They should not, however, be 
considered the spelling curriculum 
for each individual child in your 
classroom. Each child should have, 
in addition, a private list of words 
he uses in his own writing which he 
does not know how to spell. The 
spelling text is an excellent illustra- 
tion of useful material which must 
be supplemented on an individual 
basis. 

The language textbook is one of 
the best examples of a fine tool too 
often used as the total instructional 
material for a period in the daily 
classroom schedule which is often 
thought to be quite separate and 
apart from other activities. If there 
is any subject in the curriculum 
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whose skills and instructional ma- 
terials are part and parcel of all 
other subjects, it is language. Look, 
if you will, at the lessons in your 
language textbook. Every single one 
is concerned in some way with 
speaking, reading, writing, and lis- 
tening. But when the child speaks, 
reads, or writes in language class, 
is it about language? In other 
words, does the subject have a con- 
tent of its own like science, social 
studies, arithmetic, health, and 
hygiene? It certainly does not. In 
fact, the very activities carried on 
have no meaning except as they 
find application through the four 
main areas of communication in 
other fields than the so-called lan- 
guage period. This idea raises the 
interesting question of whether or 
not there should even be a period 
in the daily schedule called lan- 
guage. 

This discussion does not raise 
in my mind any question about the 
fine quality of developmental exer- 
cises found in today’s many excel- 
lent language textbooks. I do be- 
lieve, though, that growth in 
achievement in communication skills 
does not come through merely 
teaching lessons successively from a 
language textbook. Growth comes 
through development and applica- 
tions of those skills in areas where 
they are normally and purposefully 
used. Speaking and reporting can be 
purposeful in social studies and 
science, in planning an assembly 
program or a field trip. It seems 
completely artificial to speak and 
report merely for the sake of speak- 
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ing and reporting. One makes an 
outline or evaluates the oral report 
of another for some other purposc 
than simply outlining or evaluating 
something apart from a need or use 
for doing it in the first place. 

We have emphasized the neces- 
sity of uscful application of com- 
munication skills, yet the develop- 
mental steps for attaining these 
skills are not found in the text- 
books of the very areas where such 
skills should be applied. This means 
that there is a real place for a lan- 
guage textbook because in it the 
steps in developing the skills are 
found. It illustrates well the idea 
that a textbook is a tool. To do the 
assignments of a language text with- 
out application in other desirable 
activities is no more effective than 
chewing consomme. 

In the area of the social studies-— 
history and geography—we have 
many series of superior textbooks 
published by many companies. Not 
one single book in any series should 
constitute the social-studies curricu- 
lum for one grade in any school. 
Any one of these fine books is an 
illustration par excellence of the 
true value of a textbook, that is, 
as a source book. It should be a 
source of content and activity for 
both teacher and children—and a 
stimulus for supplementation. It is 
not a source simply for. recitation. 

A textbook is an inanimate thing. 
To it the superior teacher brings 
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creativity and ingenuity. Many text- 
books are authored or coauthored by 
superior classroom teachers. Such an 
author would use his own text as a 
source, a jumping-off place, the be- 
ginning of a venture. He knows, be- 
cause he wrote the book, that the 
space available made it necessary to 
compress the content which he 
would have expanded had there 
been room. He knows, too, that in 
the small space in which he had to 
write suggested activities he could 
not put in as many as he would 
like; that in order to get variety in 
activities he could not always re- 
peat useful activity suggestions in 
later sections of the text. 

This author would say to himself, 
“This history (or geography) I have 
written is a wonderful tool. I'll use 
it like a tool to open up the field. 
I cannot expect the use of this book 
alone to achieve the objectives of 
social studies for the boys and girls 
I teach. If I believe that it is my job 
as a social-studies teacher to develop 
in boys and girls sensitivity to the 
world about them, techniques, 
skills, and attitudes which will func- 
tion effectively now and later; un- 
derstanding rather than the mere 
memorization of isolated facts; a de- 
sire to learn; and growth in per- 
sonal competencies; then I know 
that I must use not only my textbook 
but also all the other instructional 
materials which will help to achieve 
these desirable objectives.” e 


Si furniture is so charming as books, even though you 


never open them or read a single word.—Sydney Smith. 





Lest Norms Become Procrustean Beds 


Statistical Understandings Every 
Teacher Needs 


HELEN M. WALKER 


In NEA Journal 


O a very striking degree ours 
has become a statistical culture. It 
is impossible to understand psychol- 
ogy, sociology, economics, finance, 
or the physical sciences without 
some general idea of the meaning 
of an average, of variation, of con- 
comitance, of sampling, and of 
charts and tables. Today the ability 
to read simple graphs and tables is 
widely accepted as an essential part 
of general education. 

Some aspects of statistical think- 
ing once assumed to belong in 
rather specialized technical courses 
are now beginning to be recognized 
as a part of general cultural edu- 
cation, especially important for the 
future teacher. I shall not tell you 
that every teacher needs to be a 
statistician. Rather, after taking ac- 
count of the multiplying. demands 
on today’s teachers, I have asked 
myself what is the least they can 
afford to know about the statistical 
way of thinking; what are the gen- 
eral needs of the ordinary classroom 
teacher as he deals with pupils 
and meets his responsibilities as an 
educated citizen? 

Perhaps the most important thing 
teachers need to know about sta- 
tistical method is the uses which 
can be made of it—the problems 
for which it can and cannot provide 
answers, They need to know that 
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statistical method is a sort of tele- 
scope which enables one to survey 
a larger area than can be seen by 
the naked eye, to comprehend more 
facts than can be apprehended by 
direct and personal experience. They 
need to know that a statistical state- 
ment applies in general to a group 
but not necessarily to a particular 
selected individual in that group. 
They need to know that no amount 
of elaborate calculation can take the 
place of careful initial thinking 
about a problem, that it is not sen- 
sible to make an elaborate analysis 
of meaningless data. 

Teachers need to understand that 
any generalization to a larger group 
of an observation made on a smaller 
group is statistical in nature. A 
large part of our thinking about the 
world is of this kind, vague perhaps 
and often slipshod, yet essentially 
statistical. Certain controls must be 
exercised over such thinking if it is 
to be valid. 

Educated persons—especially 
teachers—need some understanding 
of the universality of human varia- 
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bility. Frequently, a norm on a 
test intended only as a description 
of central position is interpreted as 
a standard and becomes a Procrus- 
tean bed on which the lesser indi- 
viduals are ruthlessly stretched and 
the giants amputated. Parents worry 
needlessly about whether their chil- 
dren are overweight or under- 
weight, above or below average in 
any trait on which they can find a 
published norm. 

Another related and common fal- 
lacy with bad social consequences is 
the assumption that when the mean 
of Group A is significantly greater 
than the mean of Group B, every 
individual in A is fairly certain to 
exceed every individual in B. This 
fallacy runs through the thinking 
of a great many otherwise educated 
people when they deal with social 
questions involving a comparison of 
sexes, races, Of economic groups. 
It would be an achievement of real 
social importance if teachers could 
become so familiar with overlap- 
ping frequency distributions that 
they could help high-school stu- 
dents learn to avoid this particular 
piece of stupidity. 

If you want to pick up a choice 
collection of fallacies, listen atten- 
tively for a few hours to conversa- 
tion on almost any serious subject 
by college graduates innocent of 
statistical training. They confuse 
concomitance with causation, as- 
sume that a positive relationship is 
a perfect relationship, express sur- 
prise that where a high relationship 
exists some particular individual 
departs from the group trend (a 
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fallacy which may cause a teacher 
to demand the impossible of her 
pupils), express concern because the 
offspring of brilliant parents are 
less brilliant than those parents, 
think the child who has the highest 
intelligence quotient in his class 
should be expected to stand highest 
in most other desirable traits and 
should be censured if he does not. 
Even without the computation of a 
single coefficient of correlation, the 
underlying idea of regression could 
be made clear enough to correct 
this sort of fallacious thinking. 

The inescapable unreliability of 
measurement is an idea important 
to teachers. The teacher needs to 
know the meaning of the conven- 
tional measures of test reliability 
and of the qualities to be sought in 
selecting standardized tests, as well 
as of methods of determining the 
reliability of teacher-made instru- 
ments. 


MISUSE OF THE “CURVE” 

At the present time nearly every 
teacher knows a great deal that is 
not true about the normal curve and 
uses it in a pseudo-scientific fashion 
which does no good either to him 
or to his pupils. It would be a ser- 
vice to replace these erroneous be- 
liefs with something less preten- 
tious and more defensible. 

Almost everyone who reads the 
newspapers is familiar with opinion 
polls and has some vague idea that 
the observations of a_ relatively 
small number of randomly selected 
individuals can in some mysterious 
way provide information about the 
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characteristics of a vast population 
which has not been observed at all. 

This is an exciting idea. The fact 
that the sarnple can also be made to 
furnish information regarding tne 
value of the population estimates 
made from its data sounds to most 
laymen like a bit of abracadabra. 
Yet it is of real practical importance 
that the layman understand some- 
thing about the business of drawing 
samples and making inferences 
from samples. 

Few people get through a day 
without making some sort of deci- 
sion based on a sample. The physi- 
cian generalizes about the incidence 
of a particular malady from the 
patients he has examined. The par- 
ent uses his experience with one or 
two children as a basis for general 


opinions regarding the probable ef- 


fect of certain methods of disci- 
pline. The businessman tries to pro- 
ject his past experience into the 
future, and the manufacturer ex- 
amines samples of his product to 
see whether the process is satisfac- 
tory. The teacher uses accumulated 
experience with children as a guide 
in dealing with a new group of 
pupils. 

The educated person—again, es- 
pecially the teacher—needs to be- 
come sensitive to sources of bias in 
any sample on which he is depend- 
ing for information, needs to know 
that sampling has become a highly 
technical business, and that if he 
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plans to make an important study 
utilizing sampling, he must study 
the pertinent literature or consult an 
expert, preferably both. 

It is an enlightening experience 
for the student to take part in the 
actual drawing of random samples 
from a known population, to sec 
the variability among the statistics 
(say the means, of these samples), 
to see a sampling distribution take 
form, and to learn the import of 
randomness and the relation of 
sample size to precision of estimate. 

After such an experience he is 
never quite the same, for he has 
discovered that while variation and 
uncertainty are universal, yet under 
the apparent confusion lies a meas- 
ure of uniformity. There are rela- 
tionships which dominate the 
swarming inconsistencies; there are 
limits beyond which the uncer- 
tainty does not pass. 

With Charles Darwin we may 
well express the hope that ‘‘genera- 
tions will grow up which have a 
facility that few of us at present 
possess in thinking about the world 
in the way which the quantum 
theory has shown to be the true one. 
The inaccuracies and uncertainties 
of the world will be recognized as 
one of its essential features. In- 
accuracy in the world will not be as- 
sociated with inaccuracy of thought, 
and the result will be . . . a more 
sensible view about the things of 
ordinary life... .” * 


OU should use statistics as a drunk uses a lamp post— 
for support rather than illumination.—Quoted in School- 


master. 





What About the Facts of (Democratic) Life? 
The Aims of the Public Schools 


ROBERT T. HArRIs 


In American Association of University Professors Bulletin 


| like religion, 
stands in an intimate relation to the 
community and the government. 
The spirit of the age and of the 
place is reflected, in varying degrees 
of immediacy, in the aims of par- 
ents and teachers. 

In America the schools have re- 
acted in complex ways to our old 
and new perceptions of the world 
and of value and need; and here, 
moreover, curriculums wear the 
colors of regional publics, divers 
parochial elements, and other sup- 
porters and special interests. 

The relation between school and 
society is reciprocal. Nurture today 
rears the boys and girls who tomor- 
row will make up our new public 
with its subdivisions and factions 
and who will control the schools. 
Since everyone is aware that educa- 
tion affects the characteristics of the 
coming population, to demand that 
the public adopt a policy of hands- 
off is unrealistic. Besides, the public 
every year spends billions of dollars 
on the schools. “It must be remem- 
bered,” says Dean Douglas E. Law- 
son of Southern Illinois University, 
“that the schools belong to the pub- 
lic and that, in last analysis, the 
citizens of any state have final au- 
thority in matters pertaining to the 
educational system which they have 
created and which they support.” 

The American people admire 
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men of strong and independent 
conviction. They have been reluc- 
tant to stop up the deep wells of 
unconscious cerebration and deep 
wells of feeling. If they have had a 
paramount educational objective, it 
has not been the building of bigger 
and bigger intellects but rather the 
setting of men on their own feet. 
That men can be taught and disci- 
plined to live their own lives in 
their own way has been the para- 
doxical hope of our people. “When 
they are older, will they be self- 
sufficient? Will they know what 
they want? Will they get along to- 
gether? Will they be wiser than 
we?” 

Our noble forefathers would have 
adapted themselves to the present 
state of the world with less agony 
than do some of their less worldly 
descendants. Those rational, pur- 
poseful men deliberately instituted 
a political system which presaged 
universal suffrage and education. 
They boldly pulled the plug from 
the democratic barrel. 

At least some of the recent criti- 
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cisms of elementary and secondary 
education in American public 
schools which emanate from univer- 
sity circles must be rejected, or at 
least taken with a grain of salt, on 
the ground that they are blind to 
the facts of democratic life. Among 
such criticisms is the current attack 
headed by Professor Arthur E. Bes- 
tor, Jr. 

The first charge against Professor 
Bestor’s “Anti-Intellectualism in 
the Schools: A Challenge to Schol- 
ars,’ and against the “Resolutions 
Concerning Public Education’ on 
the trial docket of the American 
Historical Association, is that they 
are insensitive, imperceptive. The 
public schools do not belong to the 
intellectuals but to the entire public. 
The public has many interests in 
education beyond the cultivation of 
intellects and intellectuals, and 
many expensive collateral interests 
in the schools which do not even 
purport to be educational. 

The huge increases in public 
school enrolment and expenditure 
suggest the presence of aims other 
than the production of scholars. They 
suggest that the democratic ideology 
has been supplemented by other 
forces. Dr. Bestor should be alarm- 
ed by some of the fundamental 
changes in industrial processes and 
the economic-military order which 
the schools have had to take into 
account. 

As the vocation of man changes, 
traditionalism in education becomes 
the one thing that the public cannot 
afford. The demand for self-disci- 
pline, cooperativeness, safety educa- 
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tion, and thorough vocational train- 
ing has become so insistent that tra- 
ditionalism is a brand of irrespon- 
sibility. The mention of safety edu- 
cation need not be construed as 
melodramatic; it is a primary con- 
cern of every teacher and public 
school administrator. When horses 
were in fashion, they themselves 
taught children to stay clear. The 
teacher of 1870 could spend his day 
teaching ciphers and wielding the 
whip; the pupils gained an adequate 
knowledge of what they really need- 
ed to know by the informal process 
of osmosis. Today osmosis no long- 
er suffices; the pupils must learn in 
school, and the teacher must make 
sure that they have learned. Empha- 
sis on habit formation is not the 
mere fetish of pragmatism. 

The point is that selfcontrol, co- 
operativeness, expression, and initia- 
tive are now essential to living. 
They have always been essential to 
living well. They warrant emphasis 
among our educational objectives, 
because we are a people with great 
power, and the control of power to 
good purpose implies them. We 
need scientists and scholars as never 
before. 

But we were talking about an 
entire demos. Concede that “basic 
intellectual discipline” is today the 
need and right of every future citi- 
zen. But manipulative skills have 
also to be learned for machine oper- 
ation, drawing, and surgery. If 
Professor Bestor had imagination, 
he would see that imagination 
should be cuitivated, too. Many 
further needs make insistent de- 
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mand on the art of education. Some 
of them can be filled by the schools, 
and adequately filled only by the 
schools. 

Professor Bestor melodramatically 
asks, Is our education educational? 
Is it intellectual? He nowhere de- 
fines what he means by “intellec- 
tual.’’ But since Dr. Bestor ‘‘con- 
cedes” that our education is demo- 
cratic, his whole position hinges on 
the meaning of “intellectual” and 
“educational.’’ Even if the Ameri- 
can public is not in favor of intel- 
lectualism in the elementary and 
secondary schools, it certainly is in 
favor of education. 

Every formal educational situa- 
tion includes at least three compon- 
ents. There is a student, a teacher, 
and something or other to be learn- 
ed. At university level, the third 
component is emphasized. Only re- 
cently have the human components 
of educational situations begun to 
receive the degree of attention war- 
ranted at the elementary level. Ele- 
mentary education is becoming a 
specialty like obstetrics, or like navi- 
gation. If half the public and Dr. 
Bestor still save money by substi- 
tuting home remedies for a trip to 
Mayo Brothers’, the market for 
teachers fortunately recognizes the 
factual situation. 

New and unprecedented attempts 
at improvement ate generally at 
first under a shade of academic sus- 
picion. Progress in knowledge and 
the arts often consists in learning 
that what used to be considered 
trivial, or even repulsive, is of the 
utmost significance. It was the 
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academician Bouguereau who told 
Matisse, “You will never learn how 
to draw.” Since the improvement 
in education of the young dates at 
least from Rousseau, however, the 
suspicion of it is rather outmoded. 
Expressions like “We see and feel” 
and “We learn by doing” may even 
sound stereotyped. If they sound so, 
it is not owing to the dullness of 
educational professors but to a 
singular incapacity of intellectuals 
to grasp their meaning. On this very 
account, to insist that instruction in 
elementary and secondary grades 
meet standards or follow methods 
set by learned societies is a damag- 
ing infringement of freedom of 
teaching. The acceptance of sub- 
ject-matter orientation and of ex- 
clusively intellectualist objectives 
might lead to more lecturing. It 
certainly would not lead to more 
learning. 

Most pupils to whom secondary 
school teachers and principals bid 
farewell are going, somewhat re- 
gardless of mental potential, not to 
college but to life. The teachers and 
principals are poignantly aware of 
the fact. They know more about the 
likely careers and needs of these 
young persons than do most pro- 
fessors of liberal arts and sciences. 
They know their individual powers 
and limitations, and they know the 
community which is their backdrop. 
Besides, the teachers and principals 
bear a degree of immediate respon- 
sibility both for the lambs who are 
going on to college and for the 
kids who are not. The educational 
system should be as open-ended as 
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possible ; but educators unfortunate- 
ly cannot evade their assigned duty 
of advising square pegs to seek 
square holes, and round pegs to 
seek round holes. 

Dr. Bestor’s prodigal sputtering 
of expressions like “tampering with 
the curriculum” and “lowering the 
aims of education” is a menace to 
his cabal and a disservice to colleges 
of liberal arts and sciences. Smug- 
ness is a boomerang. Not his evi- 
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standard! The “nothing but’’ sen- 
tences of Dr. Bestor are nothing but 
false. 

A good life implies a modicum 
of learning for all and intensive 
learning for some. It implies ac- 
quaintance with various modes of 
thinking. It also implies cultivated 
feelings, including sensitivity to 
esthetic values, and the maturation 
of creative talent. It implies good 
health and habits of safety and 


dence, but his criterion, warrants 
criticism. Naive professors of the 
humanities, beware of the single 


courage. It implies cooperation in 
constructive work. And it implies 
respect for humanity. ® 


A Briton Looks at American Education 


Ir we really wish to see the actual consequences of 
“freedom in education” we need only look at the Ameri- 
can High School. . . . It prefers to regard freedom as a 
gift rather than as a conquest. It puts its trust in human life 
and happiness rather than in any “ultimate” values; and is 
therefore more preoccupied with methods and techniques 
than with ends. Its first concern is for the not-so-able ma- 
jority, even if this involves some neglect of the abler 
minority. . . . It is prepared to go out of its way to show 
that education is all one with life, even to the extent of 
investing home economics or industrial arts with the same 
dignity as Latin or mathematics. This cult of the average 
may seem to result in a situation in which anything goes, 
in which “experience” counts for more than “knowledge.” 
Yet when we consider the tremendous vitality of American’ 
education, and its undoubted success in arousing the 
“slumbrous mass,” we are bound to ask whether our own 
is not the one which deserves to be called illiberal. Of the 
two, maybe, British education has the deeper roots, but 
there is no denying that its grassroots are less widespread, 
their hold on life less firm.—W. Kenneth Richmond in 
the Scottish Educational Journal. 





Linking Social Learning and School Learning 


An Articulated Social-Studies Curriculum 
in the Elementary School 


HILDA TABA 


In Social Education 


en problem in the social- 
studies curriculum is how to relate 
Jearning in school to the social 
learning of children. Children start 
with some quite definite social 
learnings which have already shaped 
some of their meanings, attitudes, 
and thought patterns. The social 
studies program needs to be articu- 
lated, or systematically interrelated, 
with these learnings to be effective: 
to correct the gaps and misinterpre- 
tations in some, to extend others, 
and to give coherence to all. 

Sometimes the social learnings of 
children are disturbingly different 
from what teachers expect. When 
these differences are not diagnosed, 
when they are not discovered and 
understood, they produce misinter- 
pretations of children and often 
even mistreatment, let alone ineffec- 
tive teaching and misplaced disci- 
plinary measures. 

It is important to know which 
particular ethnocentric values prevail 
among a given group of children. 
This problem is illustrated by a first- 
grade teacher who was exploring 
what her children needed to learn 
about home and family life. She 
was observing children at free play. 
They were playing breakfast. The 
mother was cooking breakfast, the 
father was getting ready to go to 
work, and the baby was yelling. 
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When it came to deciding where to 
put the breakfast table, one child 
said, “We must put it in the 
kitchen, that’s where we eat break- 
fast.’ Another one countered. ‘Oh, 
you don't eat breakfast anywhere 
except in the dining room. That's 
where we eat.” A third one said, 
“The breakfast is always eaten in 
the breakfast nook.” Later on the 
“father” was leaving for work and 
kissed the ‘‘mother.’’ The ‘mother’’ 
slapped him. The boy looked up 
nonplussed and said, ‘My father 
always kisses my mother before he 
leaves.”” To which the “mother” re- 
plied, "I know that my father leaves 
when the door slams.” 

These children were playing out 
different styles of family life, ex- 
pressing different meanings of fam- 
ily behavior, each unaware that 
there was a range in these patterns. 
What do these children need to 
learn about home life? Stereotyped 
stories about the family—father and 
mother with two children and a cat 
and a dog living in a white house 
with green shutters happily ever 
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after? Or to learn that there are 
many ways of having breakfast, as 
there are in doing many other 
things—all of them acceptable de- 
pending on circumstances? 

An articulated social-science pro- 
gram depends on how the content 
of social studies is viewed and how 
it is organized. Articulation is diffi- 
cult when the subject matter of 
social studies is chosen without any 
organizing principle in mind except 
that it covers some relevant topics. 
Sequence in such cases is governed 
by an associative pattern which ex- 
tends one dimension of the topic by 
covering more and more examples 
of the same dimension. This is espe- 
cially true of the primary social- 
studies curriculum. A unit on trans- 
portation is often limited to the 
means of transportation, extending 
from trucks to boats, trains, air- 
planes, and on ad infinitum, instead 
of extending the study to different 
aspects of the problem of transpor- 
tation, such as what is transported 
by which means, the effects of trans- 
portation on ways of life, or how 
the facilities are owned and man- 
aged, 

The problem of articulation is 
considerably clearer when the con- 
tent of social studies is viewed as 
consisting of two levels of subject 
matter: the basic or focusing ideas 
to be taught universally, and a set 
of details selected to illustrate and 
illuminate the ideas—details which 
can be treated as replaceable auto 
parts. Since many different sets of 
detailed content can serve any focus- 
ing idea, these can be chosen in 
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terms of what is most meaningful 
to a given group of children and 
what extends their social learnings 
most effectively, as long as they are 
equivalent in their power to help 
content and the central ideas. 

For example, the focusing ideas 
of the unit on community helpers 
might be to teach that (4) many 
workers are needed to make the 
community run; (4) these workers 
do different kinds of work and all 
of it is needed; (c) all work is 
interdependent and one of them 
could not work without the others; 
(d) with each kind of work goes 
a certain style of life. 

It doesn’t matter whether chil- 
dren study policemen, truck drivers, 
storekeepers, or librarians as long as 
a sufficient variety of work is be- 
ing ‘‘covered’”’ to convey the above 
ideas. It would be at least possible 
to start with these workers whose 
work is most meaningful to young- 
sters, so that they can see with some 
sense of reality the significance of 
that work, can interpret some of the 
processes in it, and have an insight 
into some ways of life that go with 
it. 

Another basis for articulation 
rests in the so-called general objec- 
tives, the achievement of which de- 
pends not so much on content as on 
the ways of learning content, that is, 
on methods of teaching. A social- 
studies program is supposed to help 
children to learn to think critically, 
to develop social sensitivity, and to 
aid them in mastering the skills for 
citizenship. If this is the case, it is 
important to think of the articula- 
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tion of the social-studies program in 
terms of providing for cumulatively 
more exacting and complex oppor- 
tunities to practice these behaviors. 
These opportunities do not lie ex- 
clusively in the subject matter of 
the curriculum. 

Actually, one can master the con- 
tent of social studies, such as his- 
tory, by several different methods. 
One can learn historical facts and 
ideas by studying exclusively pre- 
digested material. But in this case 
there is little opportunity to practice 
discrimination in use of materials, 
to learn how to relate facts to each 
other, or to develop capacity to 
form generalizations and conclu- 
sions. The latter learnings would 
more likely occur when materials 
and activities are used which 
quire selection, and which stress 
analysis of specific facts for the 
purpose of formulating generaliza- 
tions from them. 

Articulatian of the social-studies 
program in these three terms—re- 
lating its content and emphasis to 
the social learning of children, de- 
veloping a continuity in understand- 
ing important ideas, and providing 
a cumulative growth in thinking 
and social attitudes and insights— 
would allow a much more realistic 
application of the knowledge about 
developmental levels than is now 
possible. Children who have had 
the advantage of an articulated pro- 
gram even for a couple of years 
seem to develop an ability to use 
and apply ideas which go far be- 
yond what is usually expected for 
that grade@ level. This was illustrated 
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by a fifth-grader, who had two years 
of such cumulative development. 
The class was reading a news item 
—introduced without any prepara- 
tion—about giving wheat to India, 
which included a debate over 
whether India would get wheat 
from Russia or from the United 
States. Some of the children, an- 
noyed at India’s friendship with 
Russia, said that we need to teach 
India a lesson by withholding 
wheat. “If India wants to be friend- 
ly with Russia,’ they said, “let her 
get the wheat from Russia.’’ Others 
said that if people were hungry, 
we should feed them, whether they 
were friends or enemies. 

Then Mike entered the discus- 
sion. Two years before, he had been 
a problem child, throwing tantrums 
at the slightest provocation, unable 
to think about anything objectively 
or to participate wisely in anything. 
He said that if one was mean to 
people, “They were mean back to 
you.”” Then he added quite serious- 
ly, “I know.” This class had spent 
a good deal of time on analyzing 
how interpersonal conflicts occur, 
and how these conflicts can be con- 
trolled and solved. Apparently 
Mike was able to transfer what he 
had learned in his classroom to an 
analysis of an international event, 
which he had not studied. Further- 
more, Mike was neither a particu- 
larly bright nor privileged boy. He 
was an average student who had 
been handicapped for many years 
by his own emotional blocks. If 
Mike could do it, almost any child 
could. e 





Lycée High Schools, Two-Y ear Colleges? 


Private Education 
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Due American family has, up to 
now, taken for granted the more or 
less leisurely sequence of four years 
of high school followed by four 
years of college at a cost well within 
reach of the middle class. For those 
determined but impecunious young- 
sters who sought an education in 
private colleges a quarter century 
ago, a great varicty of part-time jobs 
ranging from stoking the profes- 
sors furnace to waiting on the 
boarding-house table provided board 
and lodging. After evidence of intel- 
lectual ability, tuition scholarships 
assured them academic security. To- 
day, the part-time jobs are fewer- 
the professor has an oil burner; stu- 
dents live in dormitories and wait 
on themselves in cafeterias ; scholar- 
ships, in even greater demand, help 
the individual student at the ex- 
pense of an increasingly suffocating 
burden on the college. 

Facts to substantiate these gen- 
cralizations came to light last June 
in Benjamin Fine’s study of finan- 
cial status of colleges. He pointed 
out that deficits harass half of the 
independent, colleges in spite of a 
71 percent increase in tuition during 
the past decade. He found that the 
cost of attending a private college as 
a resident student has increased by 
54 percent for room and 60 percent 
for board. However disastrous this 
is from the standpoint of the stu- 
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dent, the private college is further 
faced with the hard financial fact 
that the cost of educating each stu- 
dent is several hundred dollars more 
than the typical $600 to”$800 tui- 
tion tee. 

Every tuition scholarship only in- 
creases the deficit. 

The discrepancy between actual 
cost and the amount of tuition 
charged is acutely felt by those col- 
leges that receive federal aid to vet- 
crans in terms of published tuition 
rates instead of on the basis of ac- 
tual out-of-pocket cost of instruc- 
tion. Thus, we have the paradox of 
private campuses throughout the 
country full of paid-up students— 
those with personal resources able 
to pay in full, those aided by 
scholarships, and those on veteran 
status, while the college is suffering 
from annual deficits which are stay- 
gering in size. 

How long can this situation con- 
tinue? Can alumni, cither by them- 
selves or with annual gifts by busi- 
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ness and industry, make up this 
deficit? Or will the conventional 
four-year program of instruction 
have to be streamlined and made 
less costly ? 


CONTINUING EDUCATION 


I believe that the colleges must 
reduce their costs by giving more 
education in less time, and by in- 
stilling in every student a passionate 
desire for filling in the gaps in his 
cducation through _ post-college 
study. Students, with the encourage- 
ment of their parents, must look on 
their college years as a foundation 
for a life-time of continuing educa- 
tion. The future employers must 
evaluate their staffs not only in 
terms of formal education but in 
terms of educational effort and 
progress after graduation. 

If our educational structure were 
more flexible, I would urge the 
adoption of a recommendation I 
have made before that the junior- 
high school and the first two years 
of high school be combined into a 
“middle school’ and the last two 
years of the present high-school 
program be tightened up scholasti- 
cally to the academic calibre of the 
European gymnasium or lycée. 

These new senior-high schools 
would have two objectives. One 
type would serve the vast number of 
young men and women who do not 
plan to go on to higher education 
and, therefore, its program would 
be a terminal one preparing its 
students for life in the community 
and I hope conditioning them for a 
desire to continuc their intellectual 
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growth through local adult educa- 
tion channels. This terminal pro- 
gram would necessarily have a pro- 
nounced vocationai content in order 
to equip its graduates to enter busi- 
ness, trades, and the arts. The other 
type would serve probably about 
two million youth who through 
selfimposed screening have demon- 
strated to themselves their intellec- 
tual promise for education and 
training for the professions. Since 
such a fundamental reorganization 
seems remote, the next most intelli- 
gent development would be to 
ascribe more acceptability to the 
junior college and to establish the 
desirability of the two-year degree 
of ‘associate’ in arts or science for 
all except those entering the most 
exacting professions. 

Outside the traditional profes- 
sions, a two-year terminal program 
would seem to be more in keeping 
with the aspirations of the student 
as well as with the resources of his 
family and the community. Because 
of the nonspecialized nature of the 
general curriculum of two-year col- 
leges, the teaching cost per student 
is low and there is little need for 
specialized buildings and expensive 
equipment. Such institutions could 
be maintained without deficits or 
without large annual fund-raising 
campaigns, and a realistic, full-cost 
tuition policy for the two, instead 
of four, years could be met by 
most students and their families. 
Their location in or near centers of 
population would eliminate the resi- 
dent student, further reducing the 
cost of attending college. * 





Is It Really a Useful Study? 


What About Grammar? 


WILFRED EBERHART 


In The High School Journal 


os grammar, as some educators 
believe, a formalistic study that has 
little or no practical value? Do any 
of us, after we have left school, find 
any use for the grammatical knowl- 
edge we have laboriously acquired? 
Is there any connection between 
having a detailed knowledge of 
grammar and being able to speak 
or write correct and effective Eng- 
lish? Are there some grammatical 
rules that would help people to 
decide, at a particular moment, 
whether to use me or I, was or were, 
good or well? 

Satisfactory answers to these 
questions are extremely difficult to 
come by. There is even difficulty in 
agreeing on a definition of gram- 
mar. In the present article, however, 
grammar docs mot mean spelling, 
punctuation, capitalization, para- 
graphing, or vocabulary work. It 
means, rather, the set of principles 
that explain the correct use of lan- 
guage in written or oral form and 
the description of the way words, 
phrases, and clauses are put together 
to form an English sentence. 

The answer to the question, 
“Why teach grammar?” becomes 
clearer when we reflect on the na- 
ture of problems with which gram- 
mar deals. There are many pupils 
in our schools who have grown up 
accustomed to hearing and using 
ungrammatical expressions such as 
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“we was,” “I seen,” and “them 
things.” Furthermore, a// pupils, in- 
cluding the fortunate few who have 
every advantage of home and family 
background, find themselves en- 
countering, even as you and I, a 
great many puzzling and difficult 
questions of usage. Is an expression 
such as “It’s me” regarded as ac- 
ceptable today in ordinary conversa- 
tion? Is it all right to say //ke in 
place of as in the sentence, ‘Do this 
like I do it?” Is it better to be stilted 
and say “Whom did you see?” or 
ungrammatical and say, ‘“Who did 
you sec?” Is it true that usage is 
changing today? 

For all pupils, both those who 
habitually use illiterate expressions 
and those who speak standard Eng- 
lish but are confronted by the 
problems of changing language 
standards, a thoughtfully planned 
program of instruction in grammar 
and usage has much to offer. But 
what about the grammar of classi- 
fication that is customarily made 
the subject of detailed study in Eng- 
lish classes? Do we have to learn 
that there is such a thing as an 
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interrogative sentence before we can 
ask a question? Is it really helpful 
in one’s own speech and writing to 
have at hand a working knowledge 
of all the intricate apparatus of 
grammatical scholarship? 

There is a great need, obviously, 
for some agreement among English 
teachers, textbook authors, and cur- 
riculum makers as to the minimum 
amount of grammar that would be 
genuinely helpful to pupils—in 
their school days and in their later 
lives—in dealing with problems of 
correct English usage. It is impos- 
sible in an article of the present 
length to explore this problem 
thoroughly, but it should be pointed 
out that a relatively small number of 
grammatical principles are the ones 
that most people who are sensitive 
to language find themselves using 
to check the correctness of their 
own English usage. 

The following are the major 
principles which, if understood 
thoroughly by pupils, would prob- 
ably be found to be of lifelong 
value to them: 

1. The verb must agree with its sub- 
ject in number. Value: in dealing with 
such problems as we were, or we was, it 
doesn’t or it don’t. 

2. As a predicate, the past tense of an 
irregular verb never takes a helping verb; 
the past participle always takes a help- 
ing verb. Value: in dealing with such 
problems as I saw, or I seen, I have 
gone or I have went, 

3. A single negative word should 
be used to express a negative idea. Value: 
in dealing with such problems as I can 
hardly or I can’t hardly. 

4. A pronoun used as the subject of a 
verb or as the predicate nominative must 
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be in the nominative case; a pronoun 
used as the object of a verb or preposi- 
tion must be in the objective case. Value: 
in dealing with such problems as he and 
I were or him and me were and between 
you and me or between you and I. 

5. The pronoun them is used indepen- 
dently, never to modify a noun. Value: 
in dealing with the problem of those 
things or them things. 

6. The adjective should be used only 
to modify a noun or pronoun: the adverb 
should be used only to modify a verb, 
adjective, or other adverb. Value: in 
dealing with such problems as i runs 
well or it runs good and I feel bad or 
I feel badly. 

In addition to these major prin- 
ciples there are certain other prob- 
lems that undoubtedly should be 
studied, at least with some groups 
of pupils. One might note especial- 
ly the agreement of the pronoun 
with its antecedent; the use of the 
relative pronoun which to refer to 
things, the avoidance of illiterate 
forms such as Aisself and ourn, the 
distinction between its and if’s and 
their and there; the placement of I 
when two or more are mentioned; 
the use of this and that with kind 
and sort; the use of the comparative 
degree of adjectives when two items 
are compared; the correct use of 
troublesome pairs of words such as 
between and among, like and as, 
due to and because of; the forma- 
tion of the progressive and plural 
forms of nouns and pronouns. 

The folly of accepting grammati- 
cal principles as absolutes will prob- 
ably need to be mentioned to pupils. 
It’s me, for example, is becoming 
more and more widely accepted as 
good English. Other rules, too, have 
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the flexibility that common sense 
demands. No one would - say, 
“Everybody was here but 4e has all 
gone."” Sometimes everybody must 
be regarded as a plural, regardless 
of what textbooks say. 

Another problem should _ be 
noted, even if briefly. Pupils at all 
levels have trouble with sentence 
structure. To what extent should 
_one teach grammar in dealing with 
faulty sentences? In one college 
class in education—well known to 
the writer, since it is his.own— 
certain students, in writing papers 
on the learning process, got off 
some sentences that can only be re- 
ferred to as beauts. Among them 
were these bits of deathless prose: 

Teachers can help students most if he 
knows the best way to learn. 


Having a real goal, learning will take 
place more effectively. 


One can take cither of two ap- 
proaches in dealing with baffling 
sentences like these: the thought 
approach or the grammatical ap- 
proach. Using the thought ap- 
proach, one could refer the first sen- 
tence to the what’s-that-again de- 
partment. How many teachers did 
the writer want to talk about—one 
or more than one? Using the gram- 
matical approach one could ask 
what is the antecedent of 4e and 
whether the two words must not 
agree in number. In the second sen- 
tence the problem can be dealt with 
in a like manner. One can either 
point out that someone must have 
the goal referred to or note that a 
participle has been left dangling. 
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One final word: the amount of 
grammar that should be taught will 
depend, to a considerable degree, on 
how much functional grammar a 
given group can effectively absorb. 
English grammar, like first-year 
algebra, is a notoriously difficult 
subject. Its concepts are abstract and 
difficult to comprehend. Sometimes 
pupils can parrot a definition and 
have no conception of its meaning. 
What a shadowy, nebulous thing 
the definition of a preposition is, 
for example: a word that shows the 
relation between a noun or pro- 
noun and some other word in a 
sentence. With average and below- 
average pupils, it is advisable to 
state principles in simple, nontech- 
nical language wherever possible. It 
takes a superior intelligence to em- 
ploy readily and accurately a prin- 
ciple such as “A pronoun used as 
the subject of a verb must be in the 
nominative case.’’ Almost anyone 
can employ a simple rule of thumb, 
however, in deciding whether to 
use I or me in the sentence, John 
and I (me) went to the movie. 
What this means is, John went to 
the movie and I went to the movie. 
How would you put those two 
thoughts together, then, in a single 
sentence? 

Yes, grammar is hard, but it is a 
lively subject. If you don’t believe 
this, ask the next English teacher 
whom you meet this question: 
“What part of speech is the word 
practically in the sentence Practi- 
cally everybody was there?” « 








Cherish the Unlikenesses 


Ways of Providing for Individual Differences 


J. Ceciy PARKER and Davip H. RussELL 


In Educational Leadership 


t aatitnncans of the facts and 
causes of individual differences has 
advanced fairly steadily in psycho- 
logical research, but application of 
these facts to school and classroom 
practice has sometimes faltered. In 
this, as in other areas of the social 
sciences, we know better than we 
do. 

We know that children differ in 
mental abilities, in achievement in 
school learnings, and in personality 
traits and that these differences tend 
to increase as a result of good teach- 
ing. Recently we have become aware 
of the facts of individual differences 
in the values that are accepted and 
used in daily living. But much more 
needs to be done to provide a basis 
for understanding and _ utilizing 
these differences. 

Both the findings of scientific 
studies and the democratic value of 
respect for the individual suggest 
that differences in a group of chil- 
dren should be studied and encour- 
aged. Indeed, a good teacher's work 
may be described as cherishing dif- 
ferences. 

How shall differences be cared 
for and fostered? Obviously, the 
first step is studying an individual 
or a group. Assuming that the 
teacher and the school staff have 
the requisite information, what steps 
can be taken? Over a period of years 
the writers have identified a num- 
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ber of procedures and devices which 
attempt to provide for the wide 
range of abilities, interests, achieve- 
ments, and life patterns of a group 
of boys and girls. These are dis- 
cussed briefly here. 

Early schools which emphasized 
subject-matter achievement some- 
times “failed” or promoted the pu- 
pils on the basis of their achieve- 
ments in some of the subjects. It 
was believed that keeping a child 
back would improve his mastery of 
subject matter or that accelerating 
him with an older group would 
challenge his abilities to achieve in 
one or more subject-matter areas. 
After 1920, as intelligence tests be- 
came common, some schcols that set 
considerable store by their findings 
occasionally promoted or retarded a 
child in terms of his score on some 
mental test. 

The theory that keeping a child 
back to repeat a grade or class will 
improve his academic standing has 
not been realized in practice. There 
is, indeed, research evidence which 
shows that the child tends to achieve 
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somewhat better if he is promoted 
regularly with his age group. The 
opposite device of acceleration for 
the bright or gifted child looks like 
an excellent solution for challenging 
a child’s abilities. Again, the re- 
search evidence suggests that this is 
not often the case. Children who 
are promoted into a group which is 
socially and physically above them 
do not always achieve up to ex- 
pectations. There has been a move- 
ment away from acceleration to en- 
richment of the curriculum. Cur- 
rently, both retardation and acceler- 
ation seem to be somewhat in dis- 
repute, but this docs not mean that 
the two policies should be ignored 
entirely. It is possible that they can 
be studied and adapted to fit the 
needs of particular children or cer- 
tain schools. 

Almost as early as the beginning 
of retardation and acceleration 
practices, some schools where there 
were large numbers of pupils in one 
grade began grouping children in 
terms of their general abilities. But 
detailed studies of children as well 
as teachers’ experience seem to sug- 
gest that homogeneous grouping of 
two children is impossible, much 
less that of 30 or 35 youngsters. 
This does not mean that children 
should never be grouped. It does 
indicate, however, that there is 
probably no one basis for forming 
children into groups which will ap- 
ply to enough of their school work 
and activities to make the basis of 
grouping an acceptable one. 

The division of a class group into 
smaller groups for instructional pur- 


poses has become a widely accepted 
practice in recent years, especially 
in the elementary school. The pres- 
ent-day approach to grouping sug- 
gests that it should be kept as flex- 
ible as possible and that children 
should work in a number of differ- 
ent groups during the school day. 
The child may work in one reading 
group and then shift to work with 
a partner and later work in a dif- 
ferent social-studies group prepar- 
ing a report. 

Grouping in a school, or sub- 
grouping within a class for in- 
structional purposes, is not usually 
effective unless it is accompanied 
by the use of varied materials suit- 
ed to the needs and interests of the 
different groups. Provision of the 
same materials for all tends to frus- 
trate the retarded child and bore 
the more advanced student. Teach- 
ers will find it valuable to provide 
a wide range of materials, both in 
terms of difficulty and ideas or con- 
tent. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 
Materials and the methods of 
their use are closely interrelated. 
The skillful teacher who uses a va- 
riety of materials will often have a 
considerable range of methods of 
teaching and learning experiences 
in the class. The talented or gifted 
child in a special area may do extra 
work such as consulting of refer- 
ences and presenting some of the 
findings back to the group. For the 
pupils having difficulty with mate- 
rials, the teacher may give shorter 
and more frequent instruction. Chil- 
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dren who are having difficulty need 
special help in the readiness pacts of 
the lesson period when purposes 
and concepts are clarified. The pur- 
pose of readiness activities is not to 
get every child up to some set 
standard so much as to take account 
of differences in his background and 
experience and to provide some 
basis for the weeks of work ahead 
in a particular unit. 


USING FREE PERIODS 
The use of ‘free’ periods in the 
school day helps provide for the 


differences found in any group. 


With older children, opportunities 
to work in the library, to be on a 
committee, to engage in club work, 
and to participate in other activi- 
ties help provide for differences in 


interests and abilities. The provision 
of such periods in the schedules of 
both elementary and secondary pu- 
pils is important. Opportunities for 
children to make free choices may 
also be increased in periods other 
than ‘‘free’’ periods. 

Variations in the use of students’ 
time may be furthered by the sched- 
uling practices of school officials. A 
number of high schools now make 
it possible for students to change 
schedules in the middle of a semes- 
ter as needed, rather than requiring 
them to fit into a rigid pattern of 
curricular activities for a semester 
or a year. Sometimes the guidance 
officer can be helpful in encourag- 
ing students to use their time in 
different profitable ways. Students 
may be excused from certain work 
which is humdrum repetition for 


them. After-school and week-end 
demands on the students’ time can 
be related to knowledge of individ- 
ual differences. The trend toward 
including blocks of time, consisting 
of two or three ‘conventional 
periods, illustrates a schedule varia- 
tion related to differences. 

In a class of 35 children or a 
school of 500 students, it is difficult 
to give each child the help in a 
face-to-face situation which he 
sometimes needs. Many teachers 
plan their school day or periods so 
that part of the time they are free 
to walk around a room and talk to 
individuals. Others plan systems of 
“pupil partners” where the child is 
working as an individual with one 
other individual. The teacher’s ques- 
tions, tone of voice, gesture, praise, 
blame, and ignoring may all be 
inter-personal reactions. And the 
teacher's individual attention should 
not be reserved for the troublesome 
or retarded child. 

Even a large school attempts 
some individual attention through 
its counseling services. The inten- 
tion is to attempt to treat the child 
as an individual in his own right. 
In the widest sense, his learning 
and his development are his own. 
He can be helped most when he is 
considered as an individual or an 
individual in a small group. There 
is probably no substitute for the 
direct personal attention which a 
teacher can give by snatching a few 
moments from the busy school day. 
Such individual attention becomes 
more effective as class size is re- 


duced. : 
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Only when a child is seriously 
ill does he get much individual at- 
tention from a_ physician. Only 
when he is severely maladjusted to 
the school program does he get 
much individual help from a teach- 
er or school official. If his difficul- 
ties are intense or deep-seated, the 
laboratory or the clinic can be call- 
ed in to help in diagnosis and to 
suggest a remedial program. The 
analogy to physical health mention- 
ed above suggests that such facili- 
ties should be available occasion- 
ally to the child who is having only 
a mild difficulty or who seems to be 
“normal.” Positive emphasis on in- 
dividual traits and personality and 
achievement patterns offers consid- 
erable hope, not only for avoiding 
remedial instruction and classes, but 
for the positive contributions it can 
make to the development of very 
different children. 

Just as there are individual dif- 
ferences among children, there are 
wide differences in any faculty 
group. The careful principal or 
school administrator will occasion- 
ally attempt to adjust his teaching 
and administrative personnel to the 
group with which he is going to 
work. It is sheer waste to assign a 
teacher to a group of children he 
cannot accept for such reasons as 
their mental ability, their race, or 
their socio-economic status. In addi- 
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tion, all teachers can be recognized 
for the things they do best and 
should be provided increased oppor- 
tunities to do them. 

The methods suggested here for 
providing for individual differences 
do not exhaust the variety and in- 
genuity of school people in coping 
with this problem. Many schools 
use some forms of these procedures 
and others undoubtedly employ con- 
trasting methods of providing for 
differences. Supervisors, principals, 
and school staffs may find it profit- 
able to use these methods as a basis 
for discussion and beginning attack 
on the problem in their own 
schools. 

The methods which have been 
suggested here indicate also that 
there is no one best method of pro- 
viding for differences which applies 
equally to all schools. Acceleration 
and retardation alone, or individ- 
ualized teaching alone, will not 
solve all the problems created by the 
fact that children are so different. 
In many school situations probably 
some combination of these and 
other methods is desirable. Since 
causes of differences are complex, 
attempts to provide for them must 
necessarily be varied and flexible. 
The multi-pronged attack on the 
problem is most likely to succeed. 
Such an approach may be a key to 
total curriculum improvement. € 


Me HE more education a person has, the less likely that 
person is to be either arrogant or apologetic.—Edacational 
Courier. 





Writing Practice Plus Personality Insight 


The Autobiography 


CLYDE Ray BairpD 
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HE autobiography has been 
used for many different purposes 
and objectives. One needs only to 
read Beers’ A Mind That Found It- 
self or a Dostoyevsky novel to see 
how useful autobiographical ma- 
terial can be in understanding the 
personality of the writer. We can 
see its relationship to the Catholic 
confessional and to Freudian psy- 
choanalysis. However, consideration 
of it here concerns only an examin- 
ation of how it has been used suc- 
cessfully in the classroom and in the 
counselor's office or in related sit- 
uations, and the contribution that it 
makes in the understanding of the 
student's personality. 


FACTS AND REACTIONS 

This kind of autobiography is, of 
course, a means of supplying facts 
about the student’s background. But 
it is more important than a mere 
collection of facts. It provides a 
method of obtaining his reaction to 
these facts. In the narration of his 
family history, his past experiences, 
his present outlook on life, his in- 
terests, and his ambitions, the stu- 
dent gives clues to his interpreta- 
tion of his environment and gives a 
reaction and an evaluation that only 
he can reveal. 

The autobiography has been used 
successfully at all grade levels in 
the school. G. D. Stevens, who used 
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it with second- and third-grade chil- 
dren, searched for a technique that 
would give a teacher information 
about a child in order to facilitate 
his learning. In an article in Ele- 
mentary English, April, 1947, Stev- 
ens tells of deciding on a combina- 
tion of the controlled diary, the 
autobiography, and the scrapbook 
features as well as various collecting 
hobbies. The presentation was built 
around the usual activities of chil- 
dren both inside and outside the 
classroom. This involved cutting, 
coloring, pasting, drawing, collect- 
ing, reading, and writing. 

Based on case-study principles, 
the procedure consisted of a skele- 
ton outline that Stevens arranged so 
that the child filled in blanks with 
details that were unique to himself. 
When filled in, the outline was a 
continuous story about the child. 

“The technique is intended to 
have appeal to the egocentric nature 
of the child,’ says Stevens. “He 
will be motivated to write his life 
story since that is a satisfying psy- 
chological experience. He is highly 
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motivated to participate since it is 
based on activities that are familiar 
and interesting to him. The assist- 
ance from parents, or other older 
persons, and his teacher, makes it a 
cooperative venture that lends itself 
to dynamic and effective participa- 
tion.” 


DIFFERING VIEWPOINTS 

Gordon W. Allport, writing on 
the use of personal documents in 
psychological science, has noted that 
until the age of 13 or after the child 
records information in external 
terms primarily. As a result he has 
stated that the autobiographies of 
children have little value. Stevens 
and Ralph C. Preston, author of an- 
other article on childrens’ autobiog- 
raphies (Elementary English Re- 
view, November, 1946), do not 
share this point of view. Both of 
them have found that this technique 
can be used very successfully with 
elementary-school children. Elemen- 
tary-school teachers who may have 
wondered if the autobiographical 
technique could be used with 
younger children will find the ex- 
perimentation rewarding and chal- 
lenging. While it is recognized that 
it will not prove successful in all in- 
stances, it can be used with grade- 
school children to obtain better in- 
sight into their personalities by 
seeing their reactions to their en- 
vironment. 

Ruth Crouse reported a plan for 
using the autobiographical tech- 
nique in sophomore English class in 
an article in the English Journal in 
May, 1944. If the students desire a 
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certain grade, a required amount of 
work has to be done on the auto- 
biography. For an A grade, eight 
chapters averaging 700 words cach 
are required. The students are en- 
couraged to make attractive covers 
and to include clippings and _pic- 
tures as well as certificates and 
awards. In order that they might in- 
tegrate the material better and pre- 
sent it in a more interesting style, it 
is recommended that they read such 
stories as Clarence Day’s Life with 
Father. Crouse followed the proce- 
dure of checking each chapter after 
it was written before approving it 
for copying into the final draft. 
Thus attention was called to errors 
in grammar as they were made. The 
writing was done in the classroom 
over a month or six weeks period. 
She found the project one which 
could give most gratifying results. 
It was the highlight of sophomore 
English. Crouse commented on 
gains made in a “practical applica- 
tion of skills in writing,” and then 
added: 

There seemed to be an increased 
understanding by the individual of his 
own personality; students have developed 
a sense of appreciation of the abilities of 
fellow-students; furthermore, the faculty 
members who are in charge of guidance 
groups found that reading the stories of 
students in their groups brought about a 
clearer understanding through knowledge 
of background. 


Many worthwhile outcomes also 
have been reported by Ward S. 
Miller in sophomore English classes 


(English Journal, June, 1940). 
Miller suggests areas to the students 
as ideas to use in making an out- 
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line, but at the same time warns 
against a too slavish following of 
such outlines since this may result 
in a mechanical rather than a spon- 
taneous recounting. By ignoring the 
outline as such and stressing good 
paragraphs “the actual organization 
is likely to be paragraphical and 
psychological instead of logical, and 
consequently more spontaneous, 
more literary, more creative, and 
better proportioned.” 

Percival M. Symonds and Claude 
E. Jackson, in preparing their study, 
Measurement of the Personality 
Adjustments of High-School Pupils, 
were convinced that the autobiog- 
raphy would be useful in studying 
adolescent personality. They desired 
to allay suspicion that the auto- 
biographies might be used in study- 
ing personality adjustment, and in 
order to do so they asked the Eng- 
lish teachers to make these a major 
assignment in classes. Suggestions 
were distributed to each pupil, in 
which an autobiography was defined 
as “a story of one’s life.”” The pu- 
pils were urged to write something 
more than a mere “‘recital of dates, 
places, and events.” The topics list- 
ed began with “Home Background,” 
and ranged through ‘‘Childhoad Ex- 
periences,” ‘School Experiences,” 
“Personal Interests and Hobbies,” 
to ‘Future Plans,” each with inter- 
est-arousing subtopics designed to 
bring forth personality-revealing 
narration. 

Symonds and Jackson found that 
the student tends to reveal in his 
outlook on life the attitudes toward 
his early years, his parents, and his 


brothers and sisters, as well as his 
longings and ambitions. Their study 
points out that the autobiography 
possesses much supporting evidence 
to material which already had been 
obtained from their interviews and 
has much supplementary value. 
They believe that there are advan- 
tages in the autobiography over the 
interview in that the latter frequent- 
ly gives only information that is 
elicited by questions, whereas the 
autobiography is an integrated story 
that the student takes pride in de- 
veloping. This suggests to the writer 
that perhaps the greatest value of 
the autobiography is that it provides 
active participation by the student 
in understanding himself. The 
counselor should weigh this factor 
as he reviews the various techniques 
that he uses in helping students. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Thus far we have been speaking 
of the use of the autobiography in 
elementary and secondary schools. 
But it has been used rather effec- 
tively with college-age students also. 
And Symonds has pointed out in 
additional experimentations with 
the autobiography that it has re- 
vealed the needs of teachers. Dur- 
ing a course in mental hygiene in a 
summer-school session he asked 50 
teachers to write autobiographies. It 
will be interesting to teachers to 
learn that, according to Symonds, 
the need for achievement occurred 
in 42 of the 50 autobiographies. 
The dynamic factors associated with 
need for achievement included sib- 
ling rivalry which may be an im- 
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portant stimulus for achievement. In 
many cases it may be spurred on by 
a sense of inferiority and inade- 
quacy. Strivings ‘for achievement 
seem to be a substitute for attrac- 
tiveness or prominence along other 
lines. There is evidence, too, that 
lack of achievement in school is re- 
sponded to with shame and guilt. 
Teaching can represent an escape 
from a situation and entrance into 
another where one can win respect 
and one’s place. 


INFERIORITY FEELINGS 


Symonds also found that the need 
for affiliation was prominent in 38 
of these autobiographies. In 38 
autobiographies, a feeling of infer- 
iority was found in “(1) timidity 


with people; (2) sensitivity in gen- 
eral; (3) fear of failure; (4) sensi- 
tivity about appearance.” It was 
Symonds’ belief that feelings of in- 
feriority were caused by a number 
of things, including lack of affec- 
tion, sibling rivalry, and the receiv- 
ing of ridicule and criticism. 

These few details concerning 
Symonds’ study of the autobiog- 
raphies of a few teachers have been 
given because the study gives rise 
to many clues and hypotheses ‘‘as 
to the possible dynamic factors 
which have been responsible for the 
development of these needs . . . the 
part that these needs played in caus- 
ing these individuals to select teach- 
ing as a profession, and the way in 
which teaching contrives to satisfy 
those needs. It can. be seen from 
these comments on Symonds’ ex- 
periment with the autobiographies 
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of teachers that there are many areas 
that can be explored before we 
understand fully the many possi- 
bilities of this technique. 

It was the study of Symonds that 
aroused this writer's curiosity about 
the clinical uses of the auto- 
biography. Although there appar- 
ently have not been too many ar- 
ticles written about this approach, a 
report by Arthur W. Combs in the 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, Jan- 
uary, 1947, will prove of interest to 
readers who also wish to explore the 
problem further. Gordon W. All- 
port, in The Use of Personal Docu- 
ments in Psychological Science, has 
reminded us that we must examine 
personal documents in the light of 
the motives which guided their de- 
velopment. He believes this to be 
true whether one is considering the 
autobiography, the questionnaire, 
verbatim recordings of dreams and 
interviews, diaries, or letters. He 
has made a study of such motives 
in considerable detail. 


CATEGORIZING WRITERS 


Persons who use the autobio- 
graphical technique will find that 
autobiographies tend to fall into 
certain types of categories. One 
writer declares that some appear to 
have been written by “chroniclers,” 
some by “'selfdefenders,” others by 
“confessants,” and still others by 
“selfanalysts.” Still another writer 
would add “‘selfpraisers”’ to the list. 
He thinks they have more expansive 
egotism than the ‘‘selfdefenders.”’ 

In summary, it might be said that 
the autobiography has many advan- 
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tages to recommend its use to the 
classroom teacher or the counselor 
or to scientific investigation. It can 
be administered to mary students 
at one time. Actually, not too much 
time need be consumed in the writ- 
ing, and it can be reread and added 
to at frequent intervals. Contacts 
may be limited to motivation and 
instruction rather than direct super- 
vision, depending on one’s purpose. 
In one instance it can be very com- 
prehensive and cover many facets 
of the student’s life. On the other 
hand, it may be topical in its ap- 
proach and be short and specialized 
in content. It might follow a stand- 
ardized form and not be entirely in 
the author’s own words. 

“The most outstanding purpose 
of the autobiography,” says Wen- 
dell Johnson, “. . . is that of de- 
fining situation-as-perceived, of de- 
scribing situations from the point 
of view of the individual reacting 
to them. The autobiographical tech- 
nique, when efficiently used, can 
hardly be surpassed in this connec- 
tion.” Allport agrees emphatically 
with Johnson; he states that “the 
great merit of an autobiography is 
that it gives the ‘inside half’ of the 
life; the half that is hidden from 
the objective-minded _ scientists.” 
While this half may be somewhat 
distorted intentionally or uninten- 
tionally by the writer, at least it 
gives information that can be ob- 


tained in no other way. Surely after 
reading a set of autobiographical ac- 
counts one cannot help being, as 
Miller says, ‘a better teacher, more 
human, more sympathetic, and more 
aware of pupils as individuals.” 

Occasionally there are individuals 
who object to the selfanalysis that 
often accompanies the writing of an 
autobiography, but this is the very 
thing that many teachers and coun- 
selors believe to be of primary value 
to the student. Miller believes that 
such criticism concerning introspec- 
tion is unwarranted, since one must 
have experience to write effectively 
and since objective narration is the 
goal in autobiography. 

There is a need for a different 
type of material or at least addi- 
tional material that supplements the 
interview and the testing program. 
Those counselors who believe that 
the aim of the counseling pro- 
gram is to help the individual stu- 
dent know his abilities and his limi- 
tations and to plan according to the 
limits of his environment, welcome 
a technique that gives the student a 
greater part in making choices and 
reaching decisions. The autobiog- 
raphy should help the student or- 
ganize and interpret his experiences 
in such a way as to see their per- 
sonal significance and to know him- 
self better. As a result, he should 
be better able to solve his problems, 
present and future. * 


f HE best reformers the world has ever scen are those 
who commence on themselves.—G. B. Shau 





Coeds in Kitchen and Shop 


Shall We Teach Coeducational Home 
Economics and Industrial Arts? 


AUBREY DUNCAN 


In Wisconsin Journal of Education 


“W ww aren't more high schools 


including coeducational home eco- 
nomics and coeducational industrial 
arts in their general education pro- 
gram? Coeducation is one of Amer- 
ica’s basic school philosophies. It 
should be more generally recognized 
that home economics and the in- 
dustrial arts are areas in the Ameri- 
can educational system which could 
be fertile fields for coeducation. 

Today there is a particularly great 
need for coeducation in the practical 
arts of home economics and indus- 
trial arts. World conditions have 
changed the roles of family mem- 
bers; war conditions have forced 
the absence of men from their fami- 
lies. Therefore, women must under- 
stand and do many of the tasks 
formerly taken care of by men. It 
is also becoming increasingly preva- 
lent for women to take jobs outside 
of the home, and their absence 
makes it essential for the men in the 
family to take more responsibility in 
family life. In yesterday's family, 
mother was the homemaker and 
father was the money-maker. Today, 
mother and father are each apt to 
participate in both of these impor- 
tant roles. 

Girls, as well as boys, need to 
know how to use common house- 
hold tools, and it is important that 
they learn the easiest and the best 
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way of using them. Because of the 
shortage of household repairmen, 
and because of the high rates of 
hiring repair services, today’s young 
couple has a philosophy of ‘‘work- 
ing together and doing the work 
ourselves.” America’s abundance of 
such modern home conveniences as 
waffle irons and toasters brings with 
it a need for learning to make 
minor repairs or adjustments on 
such appliances. When an electric 
cord burns out, the woman of the 
house should be able to fix it, for it 
is often impossible to wait until the 
man of the family gets home. 
Learning to refinish furniture and 
learning to paint are also basic 
needs for both boys and girls. 

Familiarity with common tools 
and common processes will lessen 
confusion and inefficiency when 
family emergencies arise. Coeduca- 
tional industrial arts can meet these 
needs, and the industrial-arts shop 
is the most logical place for this 
type of learning activity. 

Progress is being made in coedu- 
cational home economics, but most 
generally the boys are segregated in 
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a class all by themselves. A more 
natural situation would find boys 
and girls in the same class. Modern 
home economics emphasizes a fam- 
ily-centered program. 

Home economics can teach boys 
enough about food preparation to 
enable them to substitute success- 
fully when the woman of the home 
is sick or is working outside of the 
home. Food preparation is now 
taught on the family-meal basis, and 
a coeducational class can even more 
easily stress that technique. The 
boys will occupy the roles of host 
or guest, creating a more normal 
social situation. 

Coeducational 


home economics 


can also give boys a general overall 
view of homemaking and the part 
they should play in it. Boys need 


basic understanding of child care, 
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family relations, meal preparation, 
and other housework, for they will 
someday share with women many 
of these responsibilities of family 
life. Home economics also offers ex- 
cellent training in grooming and 
etiquette—training equally desirable 
for both boys and girls. 

The learning experiences of boys 
in home economics, and those of 
girls in industrial arts, will become 
additionally effective in a coeduca- 
tional class, for each sex must 
understand and appreciate the basic 
role that the other plays in life. The 
goal of coeducational home eco- 
nomics and industrial arts is not 
ultimate perfection of certain skills 
in the practical arts, but the under- 
standing of these skills together 
with a certain degree of proficiency 
in them. * 


WE cannot continue to assume that the educational ladder 
we now have is necessarily the best one. Education is a 
tool for changing men’s ways. Like other tools, it must be 
improved to meet the times. 

It may occur to us that although all men are equal, they 
are not all identical. To give all men equal opportunity to 
achieve to the best advantage of each, we may need to 
make available to them tools of varying patterns and sev- 
eral ladders of varying heights and widths——-George J. 
Kabat in Junior College Journal. 





In Loco Parentis 


Recreation for the Preschool Child 


EVELYN KIRRANE 


In Recreation 


Joo little has been written or 
said about recreation for the pre- 
school child in comparison with 
the other age levels. Yet this is the 
time when desirable recreational at- 
titudes may be developed which 
will have a carry-over value all 
through life. Who should assume 
responsibility for the recreation of 
this age group? The school? The 
home? The public recreation depart- 
ment? 

In Brookline, Massachusetts, the 
public recreation department has 
done a great deal toward meeting 
the needs of this young-age group. 
In this article, we shall refer to the 
preschool child as the four-year-old. 
He runs and climbs and jumps 
fairly well. He can ride a tricycle, 
drive a wagon, manipulate a sled. 
Hc knows how to cut out a straight 
line, can pile blocks into somewhat 
complex structures. He can draw 
fairly well. His vocabulary is com- 
posed of approximately 1500 
words. There is a desire for group 
approval, and tendencies, in some, 
to exclude others from their play. 

The Brookline Recreation Depart- 
ment has established five morning 
play groups, in its recreation build- 
ings, for children of this age. Each 
group consists of 25 boys and 
girls. They mect Monday through 
Friday from 9:00 AM to 12:00 M, 
October through May. 
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Registration is held during the 
summer months and is open to any 
child from three years and nine 
months to four years and nine 
months as of October 1, regardless 
of financial background. The oldest 
125 are accepted each year, provid- 
ed they are in normal health both 
physically and mentally. 

A typical daily program includes 
the following: 

 - Morning Health Inspec tion. 
This includes an examination of the 
throat, eyes, nose, ears, skin, and 
hair of each child before he is al- 
lowed to.join the rest of the group. 
All children who do not pass thc 
inspection are excluded from the 
group and thgir parents are notified. 

2. Outdoor Play.—When weath- 
cr permits, a period of, play is 
spent out of doors cach day. 
Swings, slides, jungle-gyms, see- 
saws, sandboxes, tricycles, shovels, 
pails, trucks, carts, and toy houses 
are available. 

3. Indoor Free Play.—A major 
portion of the program is set asidc 
for free play. This provides an ideal 
learning situation in which the chil- 
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dren may choose their own activi- 
ties and, in the meantime, are 
broadening their experiences and 
acquiring new skills. Puzzles, beads, 
storybooks, clay, painting materials, 
climbing apparatus, trucks, tricycles, 
carts, dolls; dolls’ beds, and other 
toys are available. 

4. Organized Activit y.—This 
forms only a small portion of the 
program——15 to 20 minutes. It 
teaches the child the first rules of 
adjustment to more formal require- 
ments. The learning situation is also 
stimulated. No child is forced to 
join the group activities or to stay 
if he prefers not to do so. 

5. Rest Period.—Each child has 
a short rest, usually from 7 to 15 
minutes, depending on the need. 
He brings his own blanket for this 
period. 

6. Other Phases.—The program 
includes storytelling, — storyplays, 
rhythms, coat-room routine, toilet 
routine, and seasonal parties. 

In regard to the staff, the instruc- 
tor is undoubtedly the most impor- 
tant single factor in the success of 
such a program. It is she who 
creates a good or poor play environ- 
ment and directs or encourages the 
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play in worthwhile directions; she 
must be able to control the organ- 
ized play period and have deep 
understanding of the children. 

In Brookline, the women recrea- 
tion leaders are directly in charge of 
these groups. They are trained lead- 
ers who have had courses in health, 
psychology, methods of teaching, 
and so on. In-service training is con- 
ducted through workshops, lectures, 
and demonstrations. The whole pro- 
gram is coordinated through the 
director of recreation and the super- 
visor, who organize the program, 
arrange for staff meetings, lectures, 
and workshops. Constant improve- 
ment of instruction is emphasized. 
Assisting the recreation leaders are 
practice teachers from local col- 
leges; also, cach parent is asked to 
spend one day a month with the in- 
structor. Through this, the parents 
gain a deep understanding of their 
children. 

Such a program can be operated 
with very little outlay of money. Is 
it worthwhile? Definitely. As 
Johnny, with a big smile, said to 
his mother when she called for him, 
“Gee whiz, Mom, I had a lot of 
fun!” ® 


Dut children had ali been photographed, and the teacher 
was trying to persuade each of them to buy a copy of the 
group picture. 

“Just think how nice it will be to look at it when you are 
all grown up and say: ‘There's Rose; she’s married. That's 
Billy; he’s a sailor!’ ” 

A small voice at the back of the room piped up: ‘And 


there’s teacher; she’s dead.” 


Ulster Education. 





Uniformity in the Classroom? 


Dare They Differ? 


Jack R. FryMIeR 


In The Educational Forum 


od MERICAN teachers are stif- 
ling democracy! Those who think 
and talk and preach and pray and 
rant and rave about democracy, day 
in and day out, usually practice it 
less than almost any other group in 
American society. Why is it that 
we teachers fail to heed the call for 
more and better understanding of 
our basic way of life? I believe the 
answer lies in our misconception of 
what democracy really is. 

When people speak of this ab- 
straction, democracy, they often re- 
fer to the harmony and unity and 
understanding which prevails; thus 
one often gets the idea that the 
democratic way is the way of agree- 
ment. To the contrary, difference of 
opinion is the essence of democracy. 
Our nation has grown and waxed 
strong, not because men thought 
alike, but because they dared to dif- 
fer. This difference is our strength. 
Not in itself, of course, but because 
the resulting eclectic 
represents democracy in its finest, 
truest form. 

The philosophy of the American 
school, as you and I both know it, 
is based almost invariably on the 
concept that education, as such, re- 
volves about the teacher. There 
should be no revolving about, but 
rather an evolution from—and the 
source is not the teacher—the teach- 
er and the students. “Two heads are 


conception 
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better than one.’’ Why, then, will 
not the thoughts and ideas of 20, 
ot 30, or 40, or even more, be bet- 
ter than one person’s mightiest ef- 
forts? I believe they will; yet this is 
seldom what we find in any class- 
room. 

Democracy and totalitarianism are 
opposed, yet we practice totalitarian 
principles in schools today when we 
try to convince our students that 
one, and only one thing is correct, 
regardless of the point in question. 
The outstanding characteristic of 
such ideology is uniformity, and yet 
we strive for that same uniformity 
in our classrooms, often using dic- 
tatorial methods to obtain it. True 
democracy not only tolerates differ- 
ent and opposing ideas, it actually 
seeks them out and brings them to 
the foreground. 

We American teachers often ap- 
pear more concerned over the de- 
velopment and expounding of our 
own ideas than we are of those of 
our students. Whom are we really 
concerned about in education? We 
profess the development and growth 
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of our children, physically, mental- 
ly, emotionally, socially, spiritually, 
and otherwise, as our educational 
goals. How can any person, child or 
otherwise, develop to his fullest 
extent if he is limited in thought 
and action by an_ ill-practicing, 
though well-meaning teacher? Ad- 
mittedly, some do. However, many 
fail to realize their own potential, 
simply for a lack of opportunity to 
express their thoughts. 

People learn when they present a 
point of view and are given an op- 
portunity to defend it. Our legal 
system is based on this principle. 
For certain, all cannot be right. 
However, the rational study of the 
intricate angles and facets of any 
problem presented challenges any 
student to stick up for what he 
thinks is right and prove his point: 
or, faced with more valid evidence 
to the contrary, lose the discus- 
sion but gain the knowledge. When 
people are given an opportunity to 
seek that which is truth, they soon 
learn to lay personal thoughts and 
convictions aside when more ac- 
ceptable evidence appears. This is 
growth. This is understanding. This 
is education. 

Democracy and the search for 
truth go hand in hand. I believe 
that educational aims should be 
modified with this in mind. That 
which is truth is what we seek; our 
pathways are the schools of this 
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great land; our reward will be a 
million times our efforts. 

We must all learn to recognize 
healthy differences of opinion, and 
the teacher’s ego dare not stand in 
the way. When teachers learn to 
acknowledge student contributions 
which are better than theirs, and 
give credit to such, pedagogy will 
move a long, long way. Education is 
a cooperative process to the extent 
that every teacher should ask him- 
self this question every day: “What 
are we going to learn today?” We 
must concern ourselves not only 
with the ‘what,’ but more so with 
the “we.” When a teacher stops 
learning he should stop teaching. 

Someone has said that “the ulti- 
mate goal of all education is social- 
ization.”’ What is the value of 
mathematics or history or medicine 
or art if one cannot foster and ef- 
fect a common social understanding 
with his fellow man? People learn 
to accept and get along with others 
when they realize that those others, 
too, have something of their own to 
offer. We teachers must develop 
such a classroom atmosphere as will 
foster this tolerant and understand- 
ing difference of opinion. Education 
gains its goal when all contribute 
and all receive. 

Should the people of our democ- 
racy dare to differ? Indeed they 
should. It’s the essence of the learn- 
ing art. s 


“Wi should be eternally vigilant against attempts to 
check the expressions of opinions that we loathe.—]us- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





Are You Using a Nut-pick? 


Why Indifference or Hatred Toward Poetry? 


Davin WAGONER 


In Elementary English 


Owny a few members of the 
typical college or high-school grad- 
uating class today, like poetry, and 
most of them who do are ashamed 
of the fact. Why? | 

Children /ike poetry. They make 
it up on the sidewalks, they chant it 
at each other when they skip rope 
or play games, they use it—some- 
times viciously—to make fun of 
each other. They like poetry the way 
they like an animal, and they treat 
it in just about the same way: some- 
times they kiss it, sometimes they 
dance around it, sometimes they 
pull its tail. But it’s always there, 
an intimate part of their lives. 
What happens to these children, as 
they go through grade school, high 
school, and college, that changes 
their minds? I'm afraid that too 
often teachers have taken away the 
fun, the bite, the singing, the fresh 
story, and the guts, and have offered 
them what remained: a little cold 
water in a cracked cup. 

After the age of 21 almost all 
contacts with poetry are so furtive 
as to seem illicit. Why? As I see it, 
there are three big reasons: first, 
poetry is introduced to the student 
as another language; second, poetry 
is taught to be tested; and third, 
poetry is looked at only for the sake 
of explication. 

There is no such thing as 
“poetic” language. But students are 
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never told this. I never was. I as- 
sumed, as did all my classmates, 
that one had to strike a pose, clear 
the throat, and begin speaking 
words as different from what Suzy 
just whispered to Eloise in the back 
of the room as high school German 
is from German. 

Then came enforced memoriza- 
tion and recitation. I won't dwell on 
any of those painful episodes. Very 
few teachers are guilty of these 
crimes today. But one of my closest 
friends was temporarily suspended 
from high school because he refused 
to find out why the quality of mercy 
was not strained, in such an un- 
necessary way. Now he’s a dentist 
and has no mercy. And, believe me, 
no poetry. 

And so here is one of the origins 
of hatred. For many young people, 
poetry from the beginning is made 
something utterly unrelated to real 
life. They are embarrassed by hav- 
ing to listen to or speak words that 
both in meaning and arrangement 
appear foolish, effeminate, or unim- 
portant—or all three. And if, as so 
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often is the case, the teacher is em- 
barrassed too—or worse, if the 
teacher approaches poetry with a 
kind of pixic-like delight, the es- 
trangement is complete and final. 

My second point is that poetry is 
taught to be tested, and this is es- 
pecially true in college literature 
courses. What is a student to do 
when he is faced by a professor who 
with a delicately pointed nut-pick 
goes through poems, prying out the 
little testable items such as “What 
kind of look did La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci give the knight-at- 
arms?” or ““What ocean is Shelley 
talking about in ‘Ode to the West 
Wind’?” Well, the student must buy 
a nut-pick too, and almost instantly 
the poetry disintegrates into a pile 
of fragments. 

And then comes versification. It 
is a sad and touching sight to see a 
student maundering through a corri- 
dor and hear him mumbling to him- 
self, “ABBA, ABBA, CDE, CDE,” or 
“ti TUM ti TUM ti TUM ti TUM.” 
You know he is going to a test 
which for him will be something 
like a fraternity ritual in gibberish, 
to be unlearned as soon as possible. 

However, he and his professor 
are caught in the same trap: ques- 
tions must be answered, grades 
must be given, and for questions to 
be answered, there must be ques- 
tions. A professor cannot very well 
say, “Which of these three poems 
or poets do you like best?” and then 
mark an answer wrong. 

What does the student think 
about poetry after all this? It leads 
me to my third point, for in this 
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mistake the student's attitude takes 
its final form: 

Poetry is often looked at only for 
the sake of explication. This, I 
think, puts the lid on it. That 
dreadful antichrist, the paraphrase, 
rears its beastly head. 

How often the students are asked 
to put a poem into their own words. 
How often the teacher does it for 
them. It goes without saying that if 
a poem is good, really good, a para- 
phrase cannot have any connection 
with it. A poet, like a shoemaker, 
works with certain tools: rhythm, 
sound, imagery, symbol, length of 
line, punctuation, and fire. A para- 
phrase takes all these away and 
leaves only ideas. Poetry is not 
ideas. But ideas can be taught and 
tested. 

Naturally, with the entire empha- 
sis on meaning, the student tends to 
forget everything else. And when 
he finds the meaning, or the teacher 
finds it for him, the most obvious 
questions in the world come to his 
mind: if that’s what the guy meant, 
why didn’t he just say it right out in 
the first place? Why didn’t he write 
it out in a couple of sentences or a 
paragraph? Why didn’t he just 
write down the idea? In other 
words, why does the poem have to 
exist at all? 

If, at the end of the discussion 
of a poem, any of you teachers of 
English literature have ever been 
brought up short by such questions, 
the realization has probably flitted 
briefly across your minds that some- 
where along the line you stopped 
talking about the poem; that you 
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left most of it behind to follow a 
piece of it; that you discarded the 
verbal trappings on the page and 
began studying meanings. I think 
perhaps it should have embarrassed 
you. Why? Because by your actions, 
your very processes of teaching, you 
have shown the student that the 
poem is unimportant, not worthy of 
regard in itself. And that’s all he 
needs. He will take his cue prompt- 
ly and will do three terrible things: 
one, he will copy the supposed 
“ideas” of the poem in his notebook 
and that will be the poem for him; 
two, he will not look at the poem 
again because he will think he 
doesn’t need to; and three, he will 
feel a kind of patronizing contempt 
for it, as he might feel toward a 
completed crossword puzzle. 
These are the present conditions 
and my opinions on how they got 
that way. How can they be made 
different? I hesitate to say. In the 
first place, I’m not at all sure that 
poetry can be taught, in the strict 
sense of that word. But if it is to be 
taught, I think it should be under 
conditions similar to those found in 
a music appreciation course; how- 
ever, even less academic than that. 
I think it should begin with bal- 
lads, both old and new, some sung 
or spoken, some on records. I’ve 
never known, seen, or heard of a 
child, an adolescent, or an adult 
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who didn’t like songs and stories: 
two of the principal ingredients of 
this kind of poetry—indeed, of all 
poetry. I would include the ballads 
of Yeats and Auden with the 
anonymous kind. I would go from 
there to some of the tougher, song- 
like modern lyrics of Cummings, 
Humphries, MacNiece, Dickinson, 
Ransom, Yeats, Auden, and Hardy, 
showing that there need be nothing 
foolish or effeminate about poetry 
and that not all of it is written 
about love; that some of it can be 
more fierce and staggering than an 
open-field, head-on tackle. 

And I wouldn't give any tests, 
though I would have the students 
write about the poetry, perhaps 
going on where the poem left off 
in their minds. And I wouldn't give 
any grades except passing and fail- 
ing. And I would let the students 
know that anything they say can be 
poetry if they say it well enough 
and mean it with all their senses. 
And the only explanations they 
would get from me would be on 
how the poet got his effects through 
skill or passion or both. And | 
would always stay with the poem 
and not go somewhere else. And the 
students would stay with the words 
of the poem and not some other 
words. Then I think more of them 
would like it, and fewer of them 
would hate it. e 


De true purpose of education is to cherish and unfold 
the seed of immortality already sown within us; to develop, 
to their fullest extent, the capacities of every kind with 
which the God who made us has endowed us.—Anna 
Jameson. 
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Three Proposals.—The _ Presi- 
dent’s “new program for education” 
doesn’t quite fall in with the inter- 
ests of the major educational asso- 
ciations in Washington. 

Thus, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers is pri- 
marily interested in federal aid for 
schoolhouse construction ; the Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, in ex- 
panding practical education; the 
National Education Association, in 
exempting the incomes of retired 
teachers from the burdens of taxa- 
tion. 

None of these items is on the 
President’s list. In fact, his bureaus 
and their officials are opposed to 
these measures. 

What, then, makes up the Presi- 
dent’s ‘new program’’? Three pro- 
posals: state-by-state conferences on 
education culminating in a White 
House meeting; appointment of a 
National Advisory Committee on 
Education; and the suggestion that 
the U. S. Office of Education carry 
on research in cooperation with col- 
leges, universities, and school sys- 
tems, 

Schoolmen in Washington do not 
oppose the state-by-state confer- 
ences. Some have welcomed them; 
others have expressed doubts con- 
cerning their value. But the prevail- 
ing reaction is one of, “Well, if 
that’s what the President wants... .” 
Similar reaction has been expressed 
concerning the National Advisory 
Committee on Education. It has 


been described as a useful device 
(if the right people are named to 
serve on it) but nowhere is there 
any conviction that the Advisory 
Committee is an instrument for 
solving the really pressing problems 
in education. The proposal for co- 
operative research is welcomed. But 
it will require Congressional appro- 
val. And of the three proposals 
urged by President Eisenhower, the 
one for cooperative research is least 
likely to receive an O.K. in Con- 
gress. ‘Research in education” is 
something most lawmakers would 
rather not have anything to do with. 


New Classrooms, Please.—Sen- 
ator John D. McClellan (D., Ark.) 
has introduced a Public School Con- 
struction Act of 1954. This measure 
would allocate some $300,000,000 
a year (so it is surmised, although 
the bill itself names no figure) to 
help school systems build new class- 
rooms. This measure is noteworthy 
not because of its high chances for 
enactment, but because of the type 
of discussion it has aroused. 

Those who are against the meas- 
ure on the principle that the federal 
government should spend no money 
for such purposes are not giving 
their real reasons for their opposi- 
tion. Instead, they say: “Let’s wait 
until after the state conferences on 
education (proposed by the Presi- 
dent) give us the facts on school- 
house needs.” This plea is “sheer 
obstructionism” to those who want 
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action now—and it would appear 
that at least 25 Senators are in that 
category, having endorsed the Mc- 
Clellan measure. These supporters 
see no reason for waiting: they 
claim the state conferences will add 
no new facts to what we already 
know about the need for new school 
construction. 

In the midst of these discussions 
appeared what was promptly named 
the “definitive facts” on the school- 
house shortage. This took the form 
of an Office of Education document 
entitled the Status Phase of the 
School Facilities Survey. Here was 
the final word from 43 states on 
what they need to house their grow- 
ing school populations. And the 
picture was not too good: 

In September, 1952, a total of 
245,417 new classrooms were need- 
ed in the 43 states reporting. The 
bulk of these classrooms were need- 
ed to replace those in obsolete 
buildings; the remainder, to relieve 
overcrowding and to house the new 
first graders. To build these facili- 
ties would require $8.3 billion. The 
states could raise some $4.6 billion, 
leaving a deficit of $3.7 billion— 
which according to McClellan Bill 
supporters can be made up only by 
the federal government. 

The national totals given above 
were derived from state-by-state sur- 
veys which had been going on for 
months with money supplied by 
Congress. In other words, the states 
and local communities know by now 
what they need. Sen. McClellan and 
his supporters would like to go 
ahead to determine what the federal 
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government, for its part, can do to 
help meet the deficit. But even the 
latest authoritative facts on school- 
house needs do not deter opponents 
of the McClellan bill from saying: 
Let's wait ‘till a// the facts are in; 
let's see what the state conferences 
and White House meetings will say. 


What's Wrong With Athletics? 
—Four false values and eight bad 
practices characterize American 
school athletics at their worst, says 
the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 

Values are false when there is an 
overemphasis on winning school 
games, a glorifying of star athletes, 
disparagement of the nonathlete, 
and when school games are used as 
public spectacles. 

Practices are bad when there is 
overemphasis of the varsity, when 
athletes and athletics disrupt the 
educational program, when coaches 
are under pressure to win games, 
when gate receipts are used as a 
source of income to support the 
athletic program, when college re- 
cruiting agents are permitted to in- 
vade the high school, when young 
children are drawn into interschool 
contests, when girls’ sports are neg- 
lected, and when the entire school 
organization is geared to the needs 
of winning teams. 

The solution, according to the 
Educational Policies Commission, is 
to strengthen physical education and 
provide athletics for all, on one 
hand; and to be less concerned with 
interscholastic competition for the 
skilled few, on the other. 
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The Policies Commission made 
its recommendations in a 108-page 
report entitled School Athletics: 
Problems and Policies. “All children 
and youth,” the report states, 
“should share in the benefits of 
athletic participation. School pro- 
grams should be so planned that 
every pupil may have athletic ex- 
perience.” 

Going beyond this basic prin- 
ciple, the Policies Commission rec- 
ommends: 

1. Athletic instruction and play 
for all pupils in regularly-scheduled 
physical-education courses should be 
the base for a good public-school 
athletics program. 

2. At all levels pupils should 
compete mostly with schoolmates. 

3. In the elementary school, ath- 


letics should be kept at a very low 
pressure point and even the junior- 


high school should 
“school team.” 

4. Interscholastic competition 
should be permitted only in the 
senior-high school. 

Many of the evils of school ath- 
letics would disappear, says the 
Policies Commission, if school 
boards and superintendents would 
reassert their leadership and assume 
the same responsibility for athletics 
that they have for the other parts 
of the school program. 

The report has been three years 
in the making, reportedly because 
Policies Commission members were 
wrangling over one of its “most 
drastic’ recommendations: the sug- 
gestion that the postseason tourna- 
ment be abolished. 


sponsor no 


Teacher-Education Accredita- 
tion?—The National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education 
takes over an old kit of tools to be- 
gin a new job. 

The tools in question are the 
evaluative criterions used since 1927 
by the Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education to accredit teach- 
er-education programs. The newly- 
formed Council will borrow these 
instruments as it begins its work of 
teacher-education accreditation on 
July 1. 

The instruments will be sharpen- 
ed and modernized in the near fu- 
ture, says the just-named executive 
director of the Council, W. Earl 
Armstrong. But there are more 
pressing jobs ahead for the fledgling 
Council—to find office space in 
Washington, build a staff, and work 
out working arrangements with the 
powerful regional accrediting asso- 
ciations. These bodies, of course, 
have responsibility for accrediting 
an entire institution ; the accrediting 
of its teacher education, it is hoped 
will become the jurisdiction of the 
Council. 

It took nearly four years of pre- 
liminary work to get the Council in- 
to action, First proposed in 1951, 
organized in 1952, there were times 
when it appeared the Council might 
die a-borning. Liberal-arts colleges 
have kept up a drum-fire attack on 
the proposal for what they called 
“still another accrediting body to 
invade our campuses.’” But educa- 
tors have replied with vigor that it 
is as important to the nation’s fu- 
ture to see that teacher education 
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maintains high standards as it is to 
keep high the standards of law, 
medicine, or forestry. These three 
areas have long maintained accredit- 
ing machinery, together with ap- 
proximately a dozen other academic 
disciplines. 

The Council begins its work with 
the strong support of the NEA 
(nearly half of the first year’s bud- 
get is supplied by this organiza- 
tion). And Executive Director Arm- 
strong begins his work with the best 
wishes of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, his last place of work. In 
announcing Dr. Armstrong's depar- 
ture from the federal agency to his 
new post, Federal Commissioner of 
Education Brownell said: “In the 


years immediately ahead our nation 
will need the best qualified teachers 


possible. A strong program of ac- 
creditation will help to improve the 
quality of teacher education. Dr. 
Armstrong’s experience in this field 
will be a great asset.” 


Miscellaneous Comment.— 
More things that Washington is 
talking about: 

G. I. school enrolment—which 
the Veterans Administration says 
will reach 400,000 for the next 12 
months. And nearly half that num- 
ber will be in schools below college 
grade. 

School lunch—for which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in his budget 
message, promised a _ total of 
$218,000,000 next year compared 
with $206,000,000 this year. And 
the increase is to come about, so the 
experts say hopefully, by reducing 
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the cash appropriation and increas- 
ing the supplies of surplus com- 
modity give-aways. 

Vocational education—which ap- 
pears to be the most neglected of 
federal interests at this time. The 
1955 budget proposes a cut of 6.5 
percent in the funds to be distribut- 
ed to the states; the federal voca- 
tional-education division received 
$60,000 less for salaries and ex- 
penses; and Federal Commissioner 
of Education Brownell has taken 
no moves to appoint a chief for the 
division, despite the fact that its 
last chief resigned sc\eral months 
ago. 

Extension service—for which the 
Bureau of the Budget proposed a 
46 percent increase in appropria- 
tions for 1955. The Extension Scr- 
vice, under the Department of Agri- 
culture, carries on vocational agri- 
culture activities of types also car- 
ried on by public vocational schools. 
And educators are asking: why are 
budgets for the regularly estab- 
lished educational agencies (the 
schools) cut, while the budgets for 
agencies outside the control of pub- 
lic education are increased? 

Educational exchanges—which 
have been hizhly praised by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in recent months. 
Because of the President's attitude, 
educators had expected a sharp in- 
crease in budget appropriations. But 
no increase came—just the usual 
$15,000,000. The budget proposes 
that more of this money go to pay 
for exchanges with educators from 
the Far East, rather than from the 
Near East or Africa. e 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Plainfield, N.J.: Ross M. Gill, for- 
metly assistant superintendent at Mt. 
Lebanon, Pa., is now head. 

Dearborn, Mich.: H. K. Bennett, assis- 
tant superintendent in charge of elemen- 
tary and junior-high-school instruction, 
has been named acting superintendent 
until a successor is named for James A. 
Lewis, resigned. 

Fargo, N. Dak.: Hamilton G. Vasey, 
superintendent at Independence, Iowa, 
will succeed Harold H. Kirk when he 
retires June 30. 


COLLEGE. PRESIDENTS: 

University of Illinois, Urbana: Lloyd 
Morey, acting president since September, 
1953, has been named president. 

Beloit College, Wis.: Miller Upton, 
dean of the school of business and pub- 
lic administration, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
president. He succeeds Carey Croneis, 
resigned. 

Plattsburg State University Teachers 
College, N.Y.: George W. Angell, dean 
of New Paltz State University Teachers 
College, N.Y., has been named president. 

Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis.: 
Douglas M. Knight, former assistant pro- 
fessor of English Language, Yale Uni- 
versity, has succeeded Nathan M. Pusey, 
now president of Harvard University. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga.: B. Jo- 
seph Martin has been named president. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Rus- 
ton: John Cawthorn, former head of the 
division of education at Arkansas Poly- 
technic College, Russellville, is now pro- 
fessor of education. 

Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind.: 
Dan Cooper is now director of the divi- 
sion of education and associate dean of 
the school of science, education, and hu- 
manities. He formerly was associate pro- 
fessor at the University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. 


University of California, Los Angeles: 
Will C. Crawford has ‘been appointed 
lecturer in the department of education. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 

A. Lachlan Reed, Wayzata, Minn., has 
been named as special assistant to U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, S. M. 
Brownell. 

Hugh B. Masters, director of the divi- 
sion of education for the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation since 1944, has resigned 
and is now director of continuing educa- 
tion at the University of Georgia. 

Arthur S. Hill, chief of the section of 
exceptional children and youth of the 
U. S. Office of Education for the last two 
years, has been named educational direc- 
tor of United Cerebral Palsy Foundation. 

Prudence Bostwick, supervisor in the 
Denver, Colo., Public Schools, has been 
elected president of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA. She succeeds Alice Miel, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Henry S. Dyer has been appointed to 
the newly-created post of research vice- 
president for the Educational Testing 
Service. He formerly was associate direc- 
tor in charge of research for the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

Ethel Nash of Lafayette School, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Department of Elementary- 
School Principals, NEA. Robert Langerak 
of Greenwood School, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been named president-elect. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Karl J. Holzinger, professor of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, at the age 
of 61. 


Aid To Education 

CARNEGIE CORPORATION has an- 
nounced among its recent grants to 
education the sum of $150,000 
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given to the newly-established 
Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation. 

The Council was established be- 
cause of concern over the financial 
necds of American colleges and 
universities. Acting as a national 
clearing house, the Council advises 
colleges and universities on oppor- 
tunities for presenting their needs 
to business groups. It also assists 
business management in setting up 
programs for giving funds to high- 
er education and in securing profes- 
sional assistance in evaluating ap- 
peals from colleges and universities. 

The Carnegie grant matches simi- 
lar amounts voted to the Council by 
the Ford Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation, and the General Educa- 
tion Board. 


To Improve Education 

A COOPERATIVE project to deter- 
mine the best education for public 
schools at mid-century has been 
launched by several hundred board 
of education members, city superin- 
tendents, principals, teachers, and 
other professional and interested 
citizens in the metropolitan New 
York City area. 

The goal of the group is an in- 
strument or guide by which schools 
throughout the country can measure 
their individual quality. The guide 
will be designed to stimulate local 
programs for improving public edu- 
cation. 

The project is sponsored by the 
Metropolitan Study Council, an af- 
filiate of the Institute of Adminis- 
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trative Research of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The 


- Council is a school-citizen organiza- 


tion of school systems in 70 com- 
munities in New York, New Jersey, 
and Connecticut. 


Elementary Conference 

THE thirteenth annual conference 
on elementary education, sponsored 
by the Department of Elementary- 
School Principals, NEA, and the 
School of Education, Northwestern 
University, will be heid at the 
Northwestern University campus in 
Chicago, July 5-16. 

The theme of the conference is 
“The Public and the Education of 
Young Citizens.’” Among the topics 
for discussion will be “Values and 
Duties in American Citizenship in 
Years 1954-2000 a.p.,” “Evaluating 
the ‘What’ and ‘How’ in the Cur- 
riculum,” and “Opportunities in 
Education for Elementary-School 
Principals.” 


Test New Program 
A NEW educational program design- 
ed to provide the undergraduate col- 
lege student with greater intellectual 
skills, improve the quality of his 
judgments, and increase his know]- 
edge concerning the methods of sci- 
ence and of understanding man will 
be tested by the University of Pitts- 
burgh during the next two years. 
The new program is an out- 
growth of an eight-month study of 
methods of improving liberal-arts 
education, conducted by a special 
committee of the college and sup- 
ported by a $25,000 grant from the 
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Ford Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 


The new program will be based 


on the creation of four integrated 
courses, which, once planned and 
tested, would be required of every 
student entering college. These 
courses will be: (1) communication 
skills, (2) introduction to the hu- 
manities, (3) introduction to the 
social sciences, and (4) introduc- 
tion to the physical sciences, or, as 
an alternate, introduction to the 
biological sciences. 


Bible Distribution Halted 

THE King James version of the 
New Testament cannot be distrib- 
uted in the public schools of New 
Jersey even to those children whose 
parents request it, the state supreme 


court has ruled. 

This action reverses an earlier de- 
cision by the superior court which 
found nothing illegal in this, a part 
of the national program of Bible 
distribution by the Gideon Society. 

The court's reasoning is shown in 
Chief Justice Vanderbilt's _ state- 
ment: “We would be renewing the 
ancient struggles among the various 
religious faiths to the detriment of 
all. This we must decline to do.” 


Catholic Assn. Conference 
“PLANNING for Our Educational 
Needs” will be the theme of the 
Sist annual convention of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion April 19-22 in the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

The Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen 
will deliver the keynote address at 


the opening general session. Gen- 
eral chairman in charge of arrange- 
ments is the Right Rev. Msgr. 
Daniel F. Cunningham, superin- 
tendent of schools for.the Arch- 
diocese of Chicago. : 


To Direct Accreditation 

W. EARL ARMSTRONG has been se- 
lected as the first executive director 
of the newly-organized National 
Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education. Dr. Armstrong has 
been granted a leave of absence 
from his position as acting head, di- 
vision of higher Education, U. S. 
Office of Education, to accept this 
position. 

The National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education as- 
sumes responsibility on July 1 for 
establishing and approving teacher- 
education standards for the nation’s 
1200 colleges and universities that 
prepare teachers for U.S. schools. 
These functions have been perform- 
ed since 1927 by the American As- 
sociation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education. 


More Exchange Students 
EXPANSION of programs to under- 
developed areas and greater services 
for top leaders from abroad are list- 
ed among the accomplishments of 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion in its thirty-fourth Annual Re- 
port, published last month. 
Programs for a total of 3981 per- 
sons from 81 countries were admin- 
istered during 1953, according to 
the Report. In comparison to the 
first year of operation of the Insti- 
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tute when seven scholars from west- 
ern Europe visited the United 
States, a total of 2259 foreign stu- 
dents, supported by funds from 
more than 175 different sources, 
were brought to the U.S. in 1953 
under Institute auspices. 

A total of 296 foreign specialists 
came to this country and 58 Ameri- 
can specialists went abroad. Private 
grants for foreign study were 


awarded to 396 Americans, and 972 
were recommended for Fulbright 
scholarships, 





Cash for Copies 
THE EpuCATION DicGEsT will 
pay cash (50c each) for copies 
of the November, 1953, issue. 
Those who have copies they 
can part with should forward 
them to THE EpuCATION D- 
GEST, 330 South State St., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Note: We 
will extend subscriptions for 
subscribers who do not wish 
' to receive cash for their maga- 
zines. Thank you. 











AASA Elects 

HENRY I. WILLETT, superintendent 
of schools, Richmond, Va., is the 
new president-elect of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors. Chosen in a mail ballot, Mr. 
Willett will serve as president of 
the AASA in 1955. 

Omer Carmichael, superintendent 
of schools, Louisville, Ky., was 
chosen for a one-year term as vice- 
president. Starr M. King, superin- 
tendent of schools, Beverly, Mass., 
was clected a member of the execu- 
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tive committee for the period 1954- 
58. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 
March 2-5, NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, Chicago. 
March 4-6, Association for High- 
er Education, NEA, Chicago, Ill. 
March 7-12, Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, Los Angeles, Calif. 
March 23-27, American Indus- 
trial Arts Association, Los Angeles. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 

April 1-3, National Science 
Teachers Association, Chicago, Ill. 

April 9-10, National Audio-Vis- 
ual Association, New York City. 

April I'1-15, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

April 18-23, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, New York City. 

April : 18-23, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

April 19-22, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Chicago. 

April 21-24, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

April 27-May |, International 
Council for Exceptional Children, 
NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

June 27-July |, National School 
Public Relations Assn., NEA, New 
York City. 

June 27-July 2, National Educa- 
tion Association, New York City. 

July 5-16, Classroom Teachers 
National Conference, Newark, Del. 





—__==== New Educational Materials =——— 


Developmental Guidance in Sec- 
ondary School. Wilson Little and 
A. L. Chapman. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1953. Pp. xi + 324. $4.50. 
This book attempts to do more than 

point out the problems about which sec- 
ondary-school pupils worry. It also seeks 
to provide a fund of information for 
guidance workers and prospective gui- 
dance workers so they can help pupils 
cope with their problems. And it empha- 
sizes that the secondary school which ful- 
fills its established purposes includes 
guidance as an integral part of its total 
services. 

Complete chapters are given to such 
problems as family relations, the use of 
time, the future, social problems, person- 
ality problems, part-time jobs and money, 
and health problems. 


How We Fought for Our Schools. 
Edward Darling. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 
1954. Pp. 255. $3.00. 

Subtitled “A Documentary Novel,” 
this is a story of what happened in an 
American community when its public- 
school system became the subject of an 
attack by a small, strongly organized 
minority who wanted to set the clock 
back a couple of generations. 

Although the narrative is in the form 
of fiction, the situations presented are 
real and their counterparts have been 
seen in various communities across the 
country. 

The introduction to the book states 
that it is not meant for the scholar or the 
professional, but teachers and administra- 
tors will find this interesting and provoc- 
ative reading. 

The book was written by Mr. Darling, 
a former teacher himself, in collaboration 
with members of the staff of the Center 
for Field Studies, Harvard Graduate 
School of Education. 


The High School Teacher and His 
Job. Edited by Franklin R. 
Zeran. New York: Chartwell 
House, Inc., 1953. Pp. 282. 

This is a symposium of articles dis- 
cussing the total job of the teacher. The 
authors point up the attitudes, abilities, 
and interests which are requisite needs 
for teaching and those relationships—in 
school and out—which the individual 
should develop in order to be a success- 
ful teacher. 

The contributing authors and _ their 
topics are: Chandos Reid, “The Job of 
the Teacher’; Ray C. Maul, “The Status 
and Future of Teaching as a Profession” ; 
William A. Black, “The Teacher and His 
Relations with the Faculty’; Ramon L. 
Charles, ‘The Teacher's Role in the 
Guidance Program’; A. John Bartky, 
“The Teacher and the Principal” ; Edwin 
J. Brown, “The Teacher and His Super- 
visor’; Harold R. Bottrell, “The Teacher 
and His Community’; John W. McFar- 
land, “The Teacher and the Cocurricu- 
lum’; and John A. Dotson, ‘In-Service 
Growth and Development.” 


The Junior High School—Today 
and Tomorrow. Gertrude Noar. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1953. Pp. ix + 373. $4.75. 


Gertrude Noar, a former principal of 
Gillespie Junior High School in Phila- 
delphia, draws on her experiences to pre- 
sent in this volume practical suggestions 
for some solutions to the problems that 
teachers and administrators face in the 
changing school patterns. 

The organization of a junior-high- 
school program designed around the 
needs and potentials of today’s teen- 
ager is emphasized. The first part of the 
book outlines the basic needs to be ful- 
filled by the junior-high school. The 
three remaining parts are devoted to de- 
tailed development of specific aids and 
suggestions, 
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The author emphasizes the value of 
the core curriculum, which, she says, 
seems to offer the best medium within 
which to work. 


Teaching Successfully the Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Subjects. 
_G. Harold Silvius and Estell H. 
Curry. Bloomington, IIl.: Mc- 
Knight & McKnight, 1953. Pp. 

xvii + 339. $4.50. 

The topics discussed in this book are 
those believed by the authors to be fun- 
damental for a basic methods course in 
industrial teacher education. They also 
offer he.pful suggestions for the teacher 
now on the job. 

The book is divided into seven sec- 
tions. The first half of the volume is de- 
voted to such problems of teaching as 
class organization, planning the work, 
and effective teaching methods and 
techniques. Later sections include the 
Organization of an effective safety pro- 
gram, the selection and use of printed 
material, and the importance of evalua- 
tion. 

The book concludes with a section de- 
voted to community relationships. 


The Changing Humanities; An Ap- 
praisal of Old Values and New 


Uses. David H. Stevens. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1953. 
Pp. xiv + 272. $4.00. 

The indispensable value of the hu- 
manities in all college study is pointed 
out in this book by the former director 
for the humanities, Rockefeller Founda- 
tion. 

In addition to showing the value of 
the humanities within the college cur- 
riculum for conserving the liberal tradi- 
tion, the author also discusses the value 
of inspired study of history, languages, 
philosophy, literature, and the new areas 
of research. The book concludes with an 
analysis of the proper balance of studies 
among the several humanities. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Readings in Learning. Edited by 
Lawrence M. Stolurow. ew 
York: Prentice-Hall, “inc., 1953. 
Pp. viii + 555. $6.00. 


This book containing 39 articles on 
the general subject of learning, deals 
with problems basic and persistent in 
the science. Both theory and research ar- 
ticles are included. 

Included among the subjects discussed 
are systematic position, conditioning con- 
cepts and techniques, motivation and 
reinforcement, motor and verbal learning 
variables, and discrimination and per- 
ceptual learning variables. 

The topic of retention and forgetting 
is also covered by several articles as well 
as transfer and related concepts. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Elementary Evaluative Criteria. Bos- 
ton: Boston University School of Educa- 
tion, 1953. Pp. 109. $1.50. Results of a 
group research project on evaluating 
elementary schools. 

Adventuring in Literature with Chil- 
dren. Leland B. Jacobs, et al. A port- 
folio of 12 leaflets. Available from the 
Association for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 Fifteenth St., N.W.., 
Washington 5, D.C, $.75 for the port- 
folio. Discounts in quantity. 

Look to the Sky. Frances George. Jets. 
Helen Cowan Wood. Available from 
National Aviation Education Council 
Planning and Advisory Board, 1115 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. $.30 each. Discounts in quantity. 
The first two of a series of booklets de- 
signed to acquaint students with the 
principles of aviation. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


History of a Free People. Henry W. 
Bragdon and Samuel P. McCutchen. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1953. Pp. xi + 724. 





EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS 


Gravel Gold. Harriett H. Carr. New 
York: Farrar, Strauss & Young, Inc., 
Ariel Books, 1953. Pp. 186. $2.75. A 
children’s story of the West during the 
Gold Rush. 

Teen-Age Tales. Books 1 and 2. Ruth 
Strang and Ralph Roberts. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1954. Pp. viii + 
248. $2.00 each. Easy reading materials 
on a high-school level of interest. 

Social Studies Skills. Revised and en- 
larged edition. Forrest E. Long and 
Helen Halter. New York: Inor Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. viii + 136. 
$1.85. Individual Self-Testing Key for 
the book, $.12 each. 


COLLEGE 


Successful Teaching; Its Psychological 
Principles. Second Edition. James L. Mur- 
sell. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1954. Pp. xv + 321. 
$4.25. 

Student Personnel Work as Deeper 
Teaching. Edited by Esther Lloyd-Jones 
and Margaret Ruth Smith. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. xii 7 
361. $5.00. 

College Credit by Examination; An 
Evaluation of the University of Buffalo 
Program. Edward S. Jones and Gloria K. 
Ortner. Pp. 78. Available from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. $.50. 

Teaching Vocational Agriculture. E. 
W. Garris. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1954. Pp. xiii + 393. 
$6.50. 


GENERAL 


A Guide to Improving Instruction in 
Industrial Arts. Revised edition. Pp. 120. 
Available from American Vocational As- 
sociation, 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. $1.00 each. Dis- 
counts in quantity. 

The Transfer Value of Guided Learn- 
ing. Robert C. Craig. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1953. Pp. viii + 
85. $2.75. 








Is Your School 
Being Attacked? 


Here is the story of an American 
community which woke one morn- 
ing to discover that its public- 
school system was in great danger 
—not from enemy bombs or flood 
or fire, but because a small, vocal, 
strongly organized minority want- 
ed to set the clock back a couple 
of generations. The members of 
this group had different reasons 
for their attack; but they all 
agreed on one thing—public edu- 
cation in Oak Glen was too ex- 
pensive. 


This narrative is in the form of 
fiction, and with a few exceptions 
the characters are fictional. But 
educators will find HOW WE 
FOUGHT FOR OUR SCHOOLS 
full of useful information on the 
usual pattern of attacks, on ways 
to meet these attacks, and on pub- 
lic relations in general. 

Written in collaboration with 
members of the staff of the Center 
for Field Studies, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education. 


HOW WE 
FOUGHT FOR 
OUR SCHOOLS 


A Documentary Novel 
by 
EDWARD DARLING 
$3.00 at all bookstores 


W.W. NORTON & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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Study Your Way Through School. 
C. d'A. Gerken. How to Take a Test. 
Joseph C. Heston. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1953. Pp. 48. 
$.40 each. Discounts in quantity. Two 
new Life Adjustment booklets. 

Toward a Regional Program of Public 
Health Training in the South. A report 
of the conclusions of the Committee on 
Public Health Training appointed by the 
Southern Regional Education Board. 
Pp. 47. Available from the Southern 
Regional Education Board, 830 W. 
Peachtree St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. $.50. 

Driver Instruction: A Guide for Driver 
Education and Driver Training. Pp. 95. 
Available from the California State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento. 

Rural Social Systems and Adult Edu- 
cation. Charles P. Loomis, et al. East 
Lansing, Mich.: Michigan State College 
Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 392. $5.00. A 
committee report of a study sponsored by 
The Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities and The Fund for Adult 
Education. 

How Can We Get Enough Good 
Teachers and How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools. Two working guides avail- 
able free from the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 2 W. 
iSth St., New York 36, N.Y. 

Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities and Selected Characteristics 
of Reorganized School Districts. U. S. Of.- 
fice of Education 1953 Bulletins No. 1 
and No. 3. Available from U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. $.20 each. 

Home, School, and Community Experi- 
ences in the Homemaking Program. 
Bulletin of U. S. Office of Education. 
Available from U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. $.25 
each. 

Suggested School Health Policies; a 
Charter for School Health. Second edi- 
tion revised, 14th printing. Available 
from Health Education Council, 10 
Downing St., New York 14, N.Y. $.35 
each. Discounts in quantity. 


EDUCATION DIGEST 


Educational Travel Courses for Teach- 
ers. Nancy Jean Wilcox. Dansville, N.Y.: 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 1953. 
Pp. x + 40. $.25. 

Helping Children Develop Moral 
Values. Ashley Montagu. How Children 
Grow and Develop. Willard C. Olson 
and John Lewellen. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1953. Two of the Bet- 
ter Living Booklet series. $.40 each. Dis- 
counts in quantity. 

Sing and Dance with the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. Ruth L. Hausman. New York: 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation, 
1953. Pp. 112. $2.00. Arranged with 
translations and commentary. 

Great Ideas of the Bible Outlined for 
Moderns. Ryllis Goslin Lynip. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. xiii 

eye; 2.7 9- 

Everyman's Dictionary of Shakespeare 
Quotations. Compiled by D. C. Brown- 
ing. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 1953. Pp. xii + 560. $4.50. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 


El Torito (The Little Bull), Chin Chow 
and the Golden Bird, and The Seasons. 
Three new releases in Capitol Records 
series, Child’s Library of Musical Master: 
pieces. Music by Continental Symphony 
Orchestra, Narration by Don Wilson. 
Music from Bizet’s ‘“‘Carmen,"’ Gla- 
zounov’s “The Seasons,” and Tchaikov- 
sky's “Nutcracker Suite.” 

Chucky Lou—The Story of a Wood- 
chuck. 10-minute sound movie in black 
and white or color. Available for rent 
or sale from Audio-Visual Center, In- 
diana University, Bloomington, or Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, 345 
E. 46th St., New York 17, N.Y. 

Mid-Winter Catalog Supplement. List- 
ing of new business films. Available free 
from Business Education Films, 630 
Ninth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 


Tape Recording in Business Education: 
A New and Basic Teaching Aid. Louis A. 
Leslie. St. Paul, Minn.: Minnesota Mir- 
ing and Manufacturing Company, 1953. 
Pp. 67. $1.00. 





...The NEW high-school American history unsurpassed in 
interest and teachability by any other 
textbook in the field. ——— 


of A FREE PEOPLE 


H By mad 
HENRY W. BRAGDON 
and SAMUEL P. McCUTCHEN 


Here is American history at its best ... a crisply written 
story that fascinates as it instructs ...a textbook so 
expertly organized on a chronological pattern that it 
can be finished within the school year. History of A 
Free People is stocked with sure-fire teaching aids... 
you'll want to see the interpretive study of the Constitu- 
tion included as part of the text and the many other 
unique features. Write to 





She Macmillan Comp any 


New York ll *® Chicago 16 e¢ Dallas 21 e¢ Atlanta3 e San Francisco 5 





Complete Factual ... . . Authoritative 


MODERN SCHOOL SHOP 
PLANNING 


The only book on the market today which gives complete 
up-to-date information on planning, laying out, and equipping 
all types of school shops, small or large. 37 diagrams and charts 
and 102 photographs, including pictures of well planned new 
shops recently built throughout the country. 


113 Pages 139 Illustrations Plastic Binding 
$2.50 


PRAKKEN PUBLICATIONS 
330 S. State Street Ann Arbor, Mich. 

















COMPLETELY NEW! 

















American Seating 
High-School Desk No.445 


MODERN STYLING 
GREATEST STUDENT COMFORT 


STEEL PYLON CONSTRUCTION 


Developed through extensive 
research to meet the needs of 
Junior-Senior high-school 
students. Embodies suggestions 
of educators, architects, 
designers. Cradleform seat, for 
comfortable, dynamic posture, 
rotates on silent nylon bearings 
allowing ingress and egress in 
one natural motion. Adequate, 
sloped working surface. Generous 
leg. knee, body room. Visible, 
handy book space. Height range 
for 7th through 12th grades. 


FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


Write for No. 445 Folder fully 
describing the design, construction 
and adaptability of this brand-new 
and modern unit. Dept. 8. 








ctmeucan Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Schoo!. Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 














